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Does your skin dry, harden, roughen and crack when you 
venture out of doors in cold weather ? 

The trouble may be due to any one of several causes— 
wind; exposure of the face and hands after bathing them in warm 
water; or the use of a soap which is not properly made. 

In any event, you should use Ivory Soap. Made of pure vege- 
table oils and containing no “ free” (uncombined) alkali, it not only 
cleanses the skin, but it helps to keep it smooth, soft and healthy— 
in January as well as in July. 


Money will not buy purer soap than Ivory. Many toilet soaps which 
find a ready sale at 15, 25 or even 50 cents a cake are not so pure. 


Ivory Soap—9942%0 Per Cent Pure. 
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document as this is practically unread 
by the general public. Ifthis report had 
the circulation it deserves—by means, 
for instance, of distribution, advertise- 
ment, and sale at the post-offices, as The 
Outlook has suggested—it would be read. 


@ 


The country will heartily in- 
dorse Secretary Bonaparte’s 
declaration that prompt and 
drastic action should be taken in recent 
cases of hazing and brutality at the An- 
napolis Naval Academy. The investi- 
gation into the death of one midshipman 
following a fist battle fought to a finish 
had hardly closed when it was reported 
that one of the witnesses, who testified 
under compulsion and under his pledge 
of honor to tell the truth, had been 
hazed or maltreated until he fainted from 
exhaustion and his condition was dan- 
gerous. It is asserted that he had been 
threatened with death by upper-class men 
because some of them had been impli- 
cated by his testimony, and that his ill 
treatment was in revenge for his state- 
ments on the witness-stand. If these 
assertions are true, it is needless to char- 
acterize acts of violence which are atro- 
cious under any code of honor or con- 
duct. Other instances of brutality are 
known or suspected. Commander Ma- 
gruder brands the incident as a disgrace 
to the Academy, and declares that the 
custom of hazing shall be stamped out. 
As was the case with dueling when that 
practice was general, it is useless to hold 
the individual up to reprobation in these 
instances of hazing, “running,” and 
prize-fighting. The thing to be eradi- 
cated is the sentiment in the Academy 
which accepts such things as necessary 
because they are in a way traditional. 
It is the plain duty of the officers in 
charge to educate these young men into 
the knowledge that all this physical vio- 
lence and bullying is unmanly and un- 
soldier-like. The idea that a soldier or 
a sailor must be inured to violence by 
such means is both false and foolish. 
Courage and fortitude are far more often 
the attributes of men who would die 
rather than assist in acts of oppression 
or brutality than of the bully and the 
quarrel-seeker. This has been illus- 


Brutality 
Punished 


trated in war over and over again, from 
the day of General Havelock to that of 
General Lawton. 


® 


New York’s Mr. Hearst’s contest 
Contested Election of the election of Mr. 
McClellan as Mayor of 

New York has received a serious setback 
in a decision of the Court of Appeals on 
the question of opening the ballot-boxes for 
a recount of the ballots. Application was 
made week before last to Justice Amend, 
of the Supreme Court, to have the ba'lot- 
boxes in four election districts opened 
on the ground that the tally-sheets showed 
evidence of errors in the count. Justice 
Amend issued the desired order, with the 
added provision, however, that all the 
ballots in the boxes should be considered 
as legally cast, even though they should 
be found to be improperly marked. . 
The only errors that could be corrected 
were arithmetical errors in the count, or 
mistakes in recording for one candidate 
votes cast for his Opponent; no ballots 
which, had been originally counted by 
the election board could be thrown out 
as void. The boxes were opened, and 
when the count had been rectified Mr. 
Hearst had gained seventeen votes. 
His lawyers claimed also that if all the 
improperly marked ballots found in those 
boxes had been declared void and re- 
jected Mr. Hearst would have received 
fifty-two votes more. On this basis an 
appeal was taken to the Appellate Divis- 
ion of the Supreme Court, asking for an 
order directing that the ballots should 
not only be recounted, but recanvassed— 
that is, that the election inspectors should 
proceed exactly as they would in count- 
ing the ballots on election night, reject- 
ing all that were improperly marked. 
The order was granted. An appeal was 
at once taken to the Court of Appeals. 
The Court of Appeals not only re- 
versed the decision of the Appellate 
Division, but reversed the order of Justice 
Amend, on the ground that the section 
of the law under which the order was 
granted “does not say, nor imply, that 
the court may, at some time subsequent 
to the closing of the election, order a 
recount. There is no provision for a 
later return.” This decision is final. 
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The ballot-boxes cannot be opened, 
unless proceedings in guo warranto are 
brought, after Mr. McClellan is seated, 
to contest his right to the office. Under 
the present election law, as_inter- 
preted by the court of last resort, the 
result of the election as it appears on the 
face of the returns made by the boards 
of election inspectors to the County 
Canvassing Boards can be affected in 
only two ways: by the correction of 
such errors on the tally-sheets as can be 
corrected by the inspectors without 
referring to the ballots in the ballot- 
boxes, and by court decisions that ballots 
which had been rejected as improperly 
marked were in reality properly marked 
and should be counted. It is not now 
claimed, even by Mr. Hearst’s support- 
ers, that enough errors will be found 
from these two sources to invalidate 
Mr. McClellan’s election. It is an- 
nounced by Mr. Hearst’s counsel that 
afl &ppeal will be made to the Legis- 
lature for the passage of a law requiring 
a recount of all the ballots cast in this 
election; the results of such a recount 
would be available for use in g&o war- 
ranto proceedings. 


@ 


Concerning this decision 
The Outlook has three 
things to say: (1) Our 
opinion concerning the legal correctness 
of the decision is not of great importance. 
But since an appeal has been taken to 
the newspapers on the ground that the 
decision assumes that it is “much more 
important to have any kind of election 
than to have a fair election,” it is proper 
for us to say that we do not see how the 
Court of Appeals could have rendered 
any other decision. The law provides 
that all ballots objected to must be de- 
posited separately, and a writ of manda- 
mus may lie to correct the decision of the 
inspectors respecting such protested bal- 
lots ; it does not provide that a writ of 
mandamus may lie to compel an entire 
recount of all the ballots cast. The 
Court of Appeals holds that since the 
Legislature has provided for an appeal 
from the decision of the inspectors in the 
case of. protested ballots, and has not 
provided for such an appeal otherwise, 


The Decision 
Interpreted 
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no other appeal lies. In other words, 
sooner or later a fima/ decision must be 
reached in the case of an election. 
Under the law, provision is made for 
objection to the decision of the in- 
spectors at the time the decision is 
made; if there is no objection, the 
acceptance of the ballot is final. It 
should be added that the decision of 
the Court of Appeals agrees with the 
unanimous opinion of the court whose 
decision it reversed, that court having 
unanimously expressed its conviction 
that the law gave no power to order a 
recount, and that it would so decide 
were it free to do so, but that it felt con- 
strained to follow the opposite conclu- 
sion, which had been before reached by 
the Supreme Court in a different judicial 
district. Thus two conflicting opinions 
of courts of equal jurisdiction went 
before the Court of Appeals for final 
decision. (2) To ask the Legislature to 
enact a law requiring a recount which 
the Court of Appeals has decided the 
present law does not permit, and to ask 
this, as is apparently to be done, for the 
purpose of reversing the decision as 
now legally announced, unseating Mayor 
McClellan and seating Mr. Hearst in 
his place, is in effect to ask the Legis- 
lature to reverse by enactment the con- 
struction which the court of last resort 
has put upon the present I-w. This is 
something quite different from amending 
the law for future elections, and quite 
different from opening the boxes in a 
legislative investigation to determine 
what Assemblymen have been elected. 
But for the Legislature to modify an 
election law for the purpose of affecting 
the declared and legal effect of anelection 
which has passed, it seems to us would 
be to set a very dangerous precedent. 
(3) The decision emphasizes the demand 
which is being formulated and will be 
presented to the Legislature for a revision 
of the ballot law. The opinion expressed 
by the dissenting judges will add im- 
pulse to that demand. They say: 

The present law has many defects, particu- 
larly in regard to the form of the ballot and 
the mode of voting the same, and radical 
amendments are required to secure a fair 
election without disfranchising a large num- 


ber of voters by reason of complicated pro- 
visions that are not readily understood. 


me mTERE. 
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That is true; but we are not quite so 
sure as they are that the law ought 
to be amended so as to provide for a 
recount by the courts of ballots to which 
no objection has been offered, unless on 
some prima facie evidence or at least 
reasonable accusation of fraud. It is 
desirable that every count should be 
accurate; but it is also desirable that 
the results of an election should be 
speedily made known, and that the peo- 
ple should not be subjected to unreason- 
able uncertainty and to judicial inter- 
ference whenever a defeated candidate 
imagines that some political prestige 
can be secured by a causeless contest of 
the returns. 
& 

There is a wave of ballot 
reform agitation spreading 
over the land. In Pennsylvania it has 
been an issue for years, but the recent 
election has not only served to emphasize 
the need for it and the popular interest 
in it, but has made it imperative that 
the Legislature shall take early action. 
Unfortunately, the special session which 
Governor Pennypacker has called cannot 
consider the subject unless he issues a 
supplemental call; but at the regular 
session it is quite likely that a bill abol- 
ishing “ party squares,” whereby a vce 
for an entire party’s candidatescan be cast 
by a single cross (X) mark, will be passed. 
In New York a number of committees 


Ballot Reform 


are at work to secure ballot reform, under 


the leadership of the City Club, which 
for years has given close attention to the 
subject. In Pennsylvania similar efforts 
are on foot under the active guidance of 
the Election Reforms Committee, which 
has also had charge of the personal 
registration campaign. The experiment 
in independent voting on November 
7 has greatly increased’ the demand 
for a simpler and more common-sense 
ballot, and it is expected that the coming 
conference of municipal independent 
parties and committees to be held in 
Chicago will give considerable, if not 
exclusive, attention to the demand that 
permanent municipal independence can 
best be achieved through requiring each 
voter to make a cross for each candidate 
to be voted for. Not to speak of Aus- 
tralia (where the system originated), 


Canada, Great Britain, and many other 
foreign countries, the laws of fourteen 
States of the Union using official ballots 
provide that all candidates shall be voted 
for by marking their names individually, 
or, as in two instances, by erasing the 
names of the opposing candidates. 
These States are Alabama, Arkansas, 
California, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Neva- 
da, North Dakota, Oregon, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. The present movement 
for ballot reform has made greatest head- 
way in New York, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. In the latter State the 
Legislature of 1903 required grouping 
the candidates for each office, thus elim- 
inating the party column; but it provided 
for a set of party squares on the left-hand 
side of the ballot, so that the objection- 
able feature of party voting was retained. 
The Election Reforms Committee insti- 
tuted a test case to determine the con- 
stitutionality of that particular provision, 
but the Supreme Court affirmed the 
legality of the statute. Pennsylvania 
can quite easily secure ballot reform of 
an approved type by repealing the party 
square provision. In Wisconsin it is 
proposed to enact at the present special 
session a strictly Australian ballot sys- 
tem. The ticket provided for will, it is 
estimated, in Presidential elections, be a 
yard long and about five inches wide. 
The offices will be grouped and arranged 
in the following order—Presidential, 
Congressional, State, county, and local. 


Mr. Thomas F. 
Ryan, having re- 
considered his re- 
fusal to answer 
certain questions concerning his relations 
with Mr. E. H. Harriman at the time of 
his purchase of the Equitable stock, 
reappeared before the Insurance Inves- 
tigation Committee on Tuesday of last 
week.- He had been advised by District 
Attorney Jerome, to whom the matter 
had been referred by the Committee, 
that the questions were “material and 
proper,” and should be answered. Mr. 
Ryan thereupon gave his account of the 
colloquies which took place between 
Mr. Harriman and himself. In order 
to verify or correct Mr. Ryan’s state- 


Mr. Ryan, 
Mr. Harriman, and the 
Equitable Stock 
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ments, Mr. Harriman was then recalled, 
and gave his testimony with regard to 
these same colloquies. The facts as 
brought out by these two witnesses 
seem to be as follows: When the an- 
nouncement was made that Mr. Ryan 
had purchased control of the Equitable 
from Mr. Hyde, Mr. Harriman called 
upon Mr. Ryan and ultimately demanded 
of him a share in this control. Accord- 
ing to his own version, he made this de- 
mand as a test of Mr. Ryan’s motives ; 
but according to Mr. Ryan’s version, 
he put his demand on the ground that 
he had been a director in the Equitable, 
had given his time and work to it. On 
meeting with a refusal, he threatened 
Mr. Ryan with his opposition. In re- 
porting this threat, Mr. Ryan charged 
Mr. Harriman with promising to exercise 
“ political ” as well as other “ influence.” 
This Mr. Harriman did not deny ; in- 
deed, he acknowledged his belief that 
he did have “ political influence.” The 
extent of his claim to power is indicated 
in this passage : 

Mr. Hughes. Well, it has been charged 
that, through your relations with Mr. Odell, 
you have political influence. What would 
you say to that? 

Mr. Harriman. Well, I should think 

Mr. Odell had political influence because of 
his relations with me. 
The significance of this testimony seems 
to us to lie in the relation it discloses 
between a fiduciary institution, a power- 
ful financier, and a political boss. 


® 


Revising the The United States has 
Canadian Tariff had a protective tariff 
since the sixties. The 

Dominion of Canada was put on a pro- 
tective basis by the late Sir John Mac- 
donald in 1879; but in neither country, 
although tariff revisions have been fairly 
frequent in each, was there ever before a 
tariff revision like that in which three of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s colleagues of the 
Dominion Cabinet are now engaged. The 
Ministers who are undertaking the work 
are Mr. Fielding, Minister of Finance ; 
Mr. Patterson, Minister of Customs, and 
Mr. Brodeur, Minister of Internal Rev- 
enue, with occasional assistance from 
Sir Richard Cartwright, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, and Mr. Fisher, 
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Minister of Agriculture. The Commis- 
sion was organized last September, and 
made a beginning with its work on the 
Pacific Coast. Eight days in October 
were devoted to British Columbia. Then 
the Commission came East; and from 
November 7 until November 30 it was 
at work day after day without intermis- 
sion, and often at sessions which lasted 
until midnight, in the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. Work in manu- 
facturing Canada was begun at Montreal. 
After four days there the Commission 
moved on to Toronto, where there were 
six sessions with an average of fifteen 
petitions a day. From Toronto the 
Commission went to London, Chatham, 
Wallaceburg, and Windsor, on the Detroit 
River. Thence it doubled back to Ham- 
ilton, and thence to Brantford, Guelph, 
and Peterborough. Then the Ministers 
went for two days to Ottawa for Depart- 
mental work, while their railroad car was 
being restocked; and on the night of 
December 2 they left Ottawa for the 
West again—this time to hold sessions 
at Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Prince 
Albert, Regina, and Sault Ste. Marie in 
New Ontario. This western trip will 
keep them busy until Christmas. Then, 
as soon as the holidays are over, they 
will leave for Quebec and Riviere du 
Loup; Sydney, Cape Breton; Halifax 
and Truro in Nova Scotia, and Monkton, 
St. John, and Fredericton in New Bruns- 
wick. Even then their work will not be 
complete ; for at the end of these tours, 
involving between eleven and twelve 
thousand miles of travel, there are to be 
supplementary hearings in Ottawa which 
will extend over a week. All this travel, 
with the hard work, the fatigue, and the 
discomfort it involves, has been under- 
taken that everybody who is interested 
in the tariff—either as consumer or man- 
ufacturer—may have an opportunity of 
laying his views before the Ministers 
who will draw up the new tariff. 


In the early days of 
protective tariffs in 
Canada everything 
was privately settled between Cabinet 
Ministers and manufacturers at what were 
known as the Red Parlour Conferences 
in Toronto. In 1896 the Laurier Gov- 


Democratic Methods 
of the Commission 
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ernment abandoned this method; and 
the tariff hearings which preceded the 
revision of 1897 were held in public. 
Then, however, only the manufacturers 
attended; and after the enactment of 
the tariff complaints were made that no 
opportunities had been given to the 
farmers. This time opportunities are 
being fully given them ; and, as a matter 
of fact, most of the travel undertaken by 


the Commissioners is with the object of. 


affording opportunities to the farmers 
and other consumers to submit their 
views. All the hearings are open to 
newspaper correspondents; and to any 
man who cares to send in his name 
a few hours in advance that it may be 
entered on the schedule of petitioners. 
Americans are given a hearing with 
as much patience as Canadians. An 
American appearing before the Com- 
mission had only to produce his type- 
written petition, read it to the Commis- 
sioners, and submit, just as all Canadian 
witnesses had to do, to a pretty searching 
examination and cross-examination from 
the Commissioners’ side of the table. 
Several witnesses would have liked to talk 
with the Commissioners in private; and 
other witnesses desired to submit data 
in confidence. But when a witness was 
disposed to lower his voice and talk only 
for the ears of the Commissioners, he was 
promptly told to speak up, that the news- 
paper correspondents might hear; and 
except as regards such matters as actual 
workshop costs, Ministers refused to 
accept any confidential data. 


No Dingley Rates “ Although,” writes the 

and More special correspondent 
British Preference of The Outlook who 
accompanied the Commission on its tour 
of Ontario and Quebec, “only about 
thirty days of work had been put in 
when I took my leave, the work that had 
been done was the most important, for 
the tour I made with the Commission 
included the greater part of manufactur- 
ing Canada, and the rural evidence 
which was submitted at every stopping- 
place was typical of the attitude of the 
farming population generally on the tar- 
iff. To begin with, there will be no 
Dingley rates. The Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association worried the Govern- 


ment into reopening the tariff question 
with the expectation that the manufac- 
turers would be able to make out a case 
for Dingley rates all along the line, and 
also for more protection against imports 
from Great Britain than is afforded under 
the Preferential Tariff of 1897. Assoon 
as it was known that there was to be a 
revision of the tariff, the manufacturers 
assumed that Dingley rates and inroads 
on the British Preference were in sight. 
At Montreal and Toronto they asked for 
both; but before the Commission left 
Toronto—that is, during the second 
week of the tour in manufacturing Can- 
ada—they were frankly told by the Com- 
mission that it would not entertain the 
idea of Dingley rates; that the Govern- 
ment had no intention of duplicating 
the Dingley schedules in the Dominion 
tariff; and as regards the proposals for 
inroads on the British Preference, one 
of the objects of the Commission was to 
find out where and how British trade 
with the Dominion could be extended. 
In making these announcements the 
Commissioners recalled the immense 
advantage which has accrued to the 
Canadian export trade from the senti- 
mental preference accorded in Great 
Britain to Canadian produce in return 
for lower duties on British imports estab- 
lished by the preferential tariff, and ex- 
pressed apprehension that a due return 
had not been made to Great Britain for 
these substantial favors to Canada.” 
® 
Canada and i From — ., mperial 
Mr. Chamberlain POint of view,” our cor- 
respondent continues, 
“this session at Toronto was the most 
significant of the sessions in Ontario and 
Quebec. Yet there was not a single ref- 
erence to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for 
so altering the British fiscal system as to 
make it possible to set up a preference 
at British ports for Canadian grain and 
other foodstuffs. There was no reference 
to the ‘ proffered hand ;’ not an allusion 
to a colonial conference ; and so far as 
this discussion at Toronto went, Mr. 
Chamberlain might never have launched’ 
his fiscal scheme. It was the same when 
the farmers’ delegates were before the 
Commission. They came to ask for 
relief in the new tariff because the 
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prices for all their products are made 
in London or Liverpool, and because 
the Canadian manufacturers’ theory of 
a home market for the Canadian farm 
produce has long ago been exploded. 
The farmers all conceded that their 
prosperity was dependent on the Brit- 
ish demand for their produce; yet not 
one of them whom I heard—and I 
must have listened to twenty-five or 
thirty speeches from farmer representa- 
tives—even so much as mentioned Mr. 
Chamberlain’s name. One farmer at 
Peterborough, I am told, did advocate 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme ; but the only 
reference to it that I heard was at To- 
ronto, when the Trades-Union Congress 
of Canada objected to higher duties in 
the Canadian tariff, and to any inter- 
weaving of the Canadian and British 
fiscal systems based on the taxation of 
the food of the British working classes. 
I will not pretend to say whether Mr. 
Chamberlain has gained or lost by the 
tariff hearings so far as they have gone. 
What I can say from my daily attendance 
at the hearings is that his scheme was 
ignored. ‘The manufacturers of Canada 
do not want it, unless it can be so ar- 
ranged that not an iota of manufacturing 
interest in Canada is jeopardized; and 
the farmers of Quebec and Ontario are 
so indifferent to it as to warrant the con- 
clusion that they regard it as too remote 
to be taken into serious consideration. 
Nine out of ten of the Canadian farmers 
are free-traders, or at least they are 
advocates of a tariff for revenue with 
incidental protection to Canadian manu- 
facturers; and apparently they have no 
desire to see Great Britain go on a pro- 
tective basis even if such a sweeping 
change in her fiscal system should bring 
some small advantages to Canadian agri- 
culture. One other phase of the tariff 
inquiry demands notice. Ministers stated 
on several occasions that there is to be a 
special preference for Great Britain, with 
ten to seventy-five per cent. off the general 
tariff list ; and their line of questioning, 
when manufacturing witnesses were be- 
fore them, warrants the conclusion that 
in the new tariff it will be greatly to the 
advantage of Canadian manufacturers to 
buy their raw material in Great Britain 
rather than in the United States. Three 
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other points made clear by the hearings 
are—(1) that the anti-dumping clause is 
working well from the Canadian manu- 
facturers’ point of view; (2) that a 
Crown Prosecutor will have to be ap- 
pointed with headquarters in Ottawa to 
put the Anti-Combine clause into effect- 
ive operation; for seventy combines 
were unearthed in the police court while 
we were in Toronto, and several of them 
came in for exposures before the Com- 
mission ; and (3) that the surtax on 
German goods in retaliation for Ger- 
many’s treatment of Canadian exports 
is causing much inconvenience and some 
loss to many Canadian manufacturers. 
Finally, the hearings have proved beyond 
question that manufacturing is extending 
in Canada, and that for several years 
manufacturing Canada has been un- 
precedentedly prosperous. Ifthe woolen 
industry is excluded, it may be said that 
the tariff hearings did not bring to the 
front a solitary calamity howler, nor a 
single industrial interest which dared say 
that ruin was impending if more pro- 
tection were not accorded it in the new 
tariff.” 
® 

Last week a definite attempt 
was made to separate from 
Russia by the Letts, or Lithu- 
anians. In the Middle Ages Lithuania 
was an independent and powerful State. 
It comprised the generally low and level 
land south of the Gulf of Riga on the 
Baltic Sea. Naturally, the town of Riga 
was and is its chief port; its population 
is about 300,000. In 1386 Jaguellon 
of Lithuania united his country with 
Poland, having married the daughter of 
the Polish King, but in 1621 Lithuania 
passed to the possession of Sweden. 
When Poland was finally divided, one 
small part of Lithuania went to Prussia, 
but the rest went to Russia and now 
forms half a dozen provinces. The Letts, 
or inhabitants of Lithuania, resemble 
the sturdy Prussians more nearly than 
they do the Russians; neither ethnolog- 
ically nor historically do they belong to 
Russia. Constituting, as they do, the 
Baltic Provinces, they have always jeal- 
ously guarded their privileges for self- 
government, which the Czars wisely con- 
ceded to them. As in the more striking 
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case of Finland, however, these privileges 
have been recently unwarrantably cur- 
tailed. Seven years ago provincial priv- 
ileges in police, judicial, and school 
matters were taken away, and a year 
later the last vestiges of manorial justice 
and of tribunals under the German-speak- 
ing nobility were abolished. The same 
year the University of Dorpat was de- 
prived of its self-governing privileges 
and the next. year such privileges were 
taken away from all the gymnasia, or 
higher schools. Completely to humiliate 
Dorpat, the seat of the administration of 
the Baltic Educational District was trans- 
ferred to Riga, and the very name Dorpat 
was ruthlessly changed by the Govern- 
ment to Yuriev. As in the university, so 
in municipal and provincial administra- 
tion, the Russian language was now made 
obligatory. ‘Nor is this all. The con- 
dition of the peasants in the Baltic 
provinces has been and is deplorable. 
The feudal system practically continues. 
The peasants are really in a state of vas- 
salage, at the mercy of the German 
barons, from whom they rent land, the 
right to cut wood and to fish. Last 
week a general uprising of the Lithuanian 
peasantry occurred. ‘Traveling in armed 
bands, they attacked the estates and 
drove off or assassinated the owners. 
Some of the latter organized volunteer 
battalions to protect their properties, the 
authorities being powerless to afford aid. 
But most of the nobles fled in terror, and 
their estates were formally declared con- 
fiscated by the peasants and the sale of 
grain or lumber was forbidden. It is 
not surprising that the spirit of the 
peasant rising spread quickly to the 
towns, and that uneducated and educated 
classes alike made common cause against 
the oppressor. At Riga there has been 
a special reign of terror. Dwina Fort, 
commanding Riga harbor, is now in the 
insurgents’ possession, and many Russian 
officials are their prisoners. Some of 
the troops have gone over to the revolu- 
tionists, who, thus emboldened, have 
set up a provisional government in 
Livonia, the principal Lithuanian prov- 
ince. ‘The new government has chosen 
local officials, decreed the closing of the 
spirit shops, annulled contracts between 
the peasants and landowners, and has 
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actually proclaimed the separation of 
Lithuania from Russia. 


@ 


During this critical week 
for Lithuania the Russian 
Government has not been idle. ‘Twelve 
thousand Cossacks were promptly des- 
patched to the Baltic provinces, and an 
Imperial manifesto proclaimed a return 
to local self-government. ‘The proclama- 
tion shows the Government’s realization 
of its powerlessness to restore order | 
without granting heavy concessions. As 
in the case of its concessions a fortnight 
ago to the Russian peasants in general, 
it is questioned whether the manifesto 
will have much effect; it will be justly 
regarded as being forced from the Czar, 
and will thus lose the moral effect of 
what should have been a voluntary act. 
Furthermore, it will encourage the other 
border peoples to like insurrection— 
especially the Poles. Despite the Pope’s 
encyclical last week to the Poles teobey 
“the powers that be,” a meeting, not of 
the laity, but of nearly five hundred of 
che Polish clergy, resolved to demand 
autonomy for Poland, with its own par- 
liament, general secret ballot, the Polish 
language in government offices, the abo- 
lition of capital punishment, and a full 
amnesty for political prisoners. Even 
in the old once independent province of 
Kherson, to the south, there has been 
an attempt at establishing a new govern- 
ment in consequence of the army dis- 
affection there. Finally, as might be 
expected, the ancient kingdom of Geor- 
gia is also in a state of revclt; indeed, 
throughout the Caucasus the situation-is 
again alarming. The Witte Government 
is thus increasingly menaced. At St. 
Petersburg itself the Czar is no longer 
deified ; he is openly defied. On Satur- 
day of last week the proletariat organi- 
zations united in issuing a statement in 
which the Government is declared to be 
bankrupt and the people are told not to 
accept anything but gold in the pay- 
ment of wages, warned to withdraw all 
their deposits from the savings banks 
in gold, and to pay no more taxes. 
The rich, it is further declared, have 
already taken warning and are con- 
verting their property into securities 
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and gold and sending them abroad. 
The document even charges the Govern- 
ment with using the deposits in the 
Government savings banks to speculate 
on the Bourse, and with covering up its 
chronic deficits in the interest on Rus- 
sia’s immense debt by the proceeds of 
foreign loans. This financial ruin has 
been brought about, the document as- 
serts, by a Government which has squan- 
dered not only the national income but 
also the proceeds of the foreign loans 
on the railways, the army, and the fleet, 
leaving the people without roads or 
schools. ‘Therefore the last resource of 
such aGovernment’s existence—its finan- 
cial revenue—must be stopped. Finally, 
it is declared that Russia’s only salvation 
lies in the overthrow of the autocracy 
by a Constituent Assembly. Will the 
Czar forestall all this by proclaiming a 
ready-made Constitution? 
® 

On Monday of last week an 
important meeting of Chinese 
guilds and American mer- 
chants was held at Canton, China. They 
formulated the following twelve changes 
in our Exclusion Law and its adminis- 
tration, the granting of which, they 
thought, would be necessary to end the 
boycott of American goods in China: 
“‘(1) The word ‘laborer’ should be lim- 
ited to such classes and persons as both 
Governments originally intended to des- 
ignate under the Exclusion Treaty of 
1880; (2) regulations and legislative 
measures affecting the Chinese going 
into the United States should be ap- 
proved by the Imperial Government be- 
fore being put into force; (3) American 
consuls in China should be authorized 
to issue to Chinese, other than laborers, 
who intend to go into the United States, 
certificates of admission, which should 
be accepted by the American Government 
as conclusive proof of the right of the 
holder to enter the United States, ex- 
cept in cases of actual fraud; (4) every 
Chinese other than a laborer intending 
to go to the United States should, after 
having obtained a passport from the 
Imperial Government, demand the issu- 
ance or refusal of such certificates of 
admission to the United States not later 
than twenty days from the date of ap- 
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plication ; (5) a medical examination of 
Chinese departing for the United States 
should be made by one American doctor 
and one European doctor, the latter to 
be appointed by the Chinese authorities, 
with a similar examination on arrival in 
America if found necessary ; (6) all Chi- 
nese once admitted into, or (7) passing 
through the United States to other coun- 
tries, or (8) resident in the United States, 
should also have the same favors as 
are shown to the subjects of the most 
favored nation; (9) Chinese laborers 
should be admitted by the American 
Government into the Hawaiian and the 
Philippine Islands, provided that the 
local legislatures or authorities are will- 
ing; (10) in case of necessary inquiry 
on the arrival of Chinese in America, 
there should be no detention, provided 
security be furnished, nor should tech- 
nical errors in papers be considered 
a bar to admission; (11) every Chi- 
nese resident in America should have 
the right to bring his parents, wife, 
and family to reside with him; but as to 
brothers and sisters, he should have the 
same right only if they are minors, the 
importation of women, moreover, being 
properly safeguarded ; (12) the readmis- 
sion to the United States of Chinese who 
have been deported for non-registration 
should be provided for on proof of their 
possession of property in the United 
States or that they are’ creditors there. 
We may well give immediate heed to 
most of these demands; not to all, cer- 
tainly not to the one which concerns the 
admittance of Chinese laborers to the 
Hawaiian and Philippine islands, a re- 
quest which ignores the supreme sover- 
eignty of the United States Government 
over these insular possessions. Nor is 
the demand that our legislation affecting 
the Chinese and the way of administering 
our laws should have the approval of the 
Imperial Government to be taken seri- 
ously. 
® 

William Sharp, who died 
in Sicily last week, was a 
poet, essayist, and novelist of distinct 
though not of commanding ability, and 
an indefatigable literary worker. Born 
in Scotland, he spent his boyhood in the 
West Highlands, and became saturated 
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with the Celtic spirit and traditions. He 
graduated from the University of Glas- 
gow, traveled extensively in Europe, 
Australia, the South Sea Islands, Canada, 
and the United States. In 1879 he 
definitely adopted writing as a profes- 
sion, and set out upon his career as an 
essayist and magazine writer in London. 
He was a friend of Philip Bourke Mar- 
ston, and later of Rossetti, whose biog- 
raphy he published in 1882. His 
interest in Celtic literature led to his 
collaboration with his wife, who was also 
of Highland birth, in “ Lyra Celtica,” 
an anthology of English poems by Celtic 
writers. He had a turn for biography, 
and wrote the lives of Shelley, Heine, 
and Browning. Among his best-known 
novels are “ A London Romance” and 
“ A Fellowe and His Wife ;” in the writ- 
ing of the latter story he collaborated 
with Miss Blanche Willis Howard. It 
has long been suspected that “ Fiona 
McLeod ” was a pseudonym for William 
Sharp. The secret has been well kept, 
but the identity of the two is at last 
definitely disclosed. The name of Fiona 
McLeod appeared on the title-page of 
a number of volumes which very strik- 
ingly express the sensibility, melancholy, 
passion for the supernatural, and inti- 
macy with nature which are characteris- 
tic of the Celtic spirit. Among these 
volumes are “The Sin Eater,” “The 
Washer of the Ford,” “Green Fire,” 
“ Pharais: A Romance of the Isles,” 
and several volumes of poems. In the 
dedication of “The Sin Eater” to George 
Meredith this sentence reveals the aim 
of the book: “The beauty of the world, 
the pathos of life, the gloom, the fatalism, 
the spiritual glamour, it is out of these, 
the inheritance of the Gael, that I have 
wrought these tales.” Mr. Sharp spent 
much time in Italy and France, but 
made three visits to America and many 
friends among Americans, who will 
greatly miss his genial presence in Lon- 
don. 
® 

Dr. Henry S. Pritchett 
has resigned the presi- 
dency of the Massachu- 
setts School of Technology to be free in 
taking up the work of the Carnegie 
Foundation. He has tendered his resig- 
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nation to the trustees to take effect at 
their convenience in the future, possibly 
not before the end of the present school 
year. The fact that the resignation fol- 
lows closely the discussion concerning 
the fusion of the Institute with Harvard 
University has occasioned the report that 
the one was the cause of the other. This, 
as well as the report that it was due to 
friction with the trustees, we can author- 
itatively deny. The work to which he 
is called will require his best energies. 
While the object of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, of which he is the head, is 
primarily the establishment of a system 
of pensions for teachers, there is rea- 
son to believe that it can be made the 
beginning of a more important and far- 
reaching influence in teaching. It is, 
we believe, the first endowment in edu- 
cational history which brings various 
classes of higher institutions of learning 
into some sort of organic fellowship, and, 
wisely developed, may be made a force 
for educational unity, strangely lacking 
in America, and for the consideration of 
educational problems apart from local 
and personal considerations. If we are 
right, as we think we are, in giving this 
larger interpretation to the Carnegie 
Foundation, Dr. Pritchett will have an 
important function to fulfill, and his past 
experience and history indicate that he 
possesses qualities which admirably fit 
him to fulfill it. 


® 


The Outlook in its issue 
of December 9, in a para- 
graph respecting the removal of Mr. W. 
S. Leib by the President, stated that “ he 
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“had the backing of Senators Penrose 


and Knox, who requested a special hear- 
ing for him, and Representative Patter 
son defended him.” This statement was 
made on the basis of apparently authen- 
tic newspaper reports. We have now 
the best authority for stating that it is 
absolutely untrue so far as Senator Knox 
is concerned. © Mr. Leib failed to secure 
any supportfrom him. Repeated efforts 
on behalf of Mr. Leib to secure interfer- 
ence for him proved unsuccessful, and 
Senator Knox not only refused to ask 
for Mr. Leib’s retention, but advised 
the President that he ought to be re- 
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moved. The Outlook regrets that it has 
been the means of giving additional cur- 
rency to this unfounded report. 


@ 


The arrival of the Car- 
mania at New York last 
week marked in all prob- 
ability the beginning of a new epoch in 
ship-building and transatlantic travel. 
There had been built before this several 
vessels with turbine engines, and they 
had in the main justified the claims 
made by Mr. Parsons, the inventor of 
the turbine as applied to steamships. 
But the Carmania is the first great and 
fast ocean passenger steamship of this 
type to cross the Atlantic. The speed 
made was not remarkable, but, in view 
of the heavy weather and head winds 
encountered, was entirely satisfactory ; 
the average was sixteen knots, with one 
day’s record of 457 miles. But the test 
as to steadiness was extraordinary; de- 
spite the rough sea (on one day a hurri- 
cane squall carried away a steel flagstaff 
and did other damage), the passengers 
reported that therdias very little vibra- 
tion, and the amountof seasickness on the 
voyage was notably slight. The officers 
say that the engines worked without a 
hitch, and that the Carmania is easier to 
steam, easier to coal, easier to handle, and 
more economical than her sister ship, the 
Caronia, which resembles her in every 
respect except as to the turbine engines. 
The main gain in the turbine as com- 
pared with the ordinary or reciprocating 
engine is that the motion is in the first 
directly, in the second indirectly, con- 
verted into the form of revolution. Thus 
with the turbine engine the shaft in its 
rotary work is co-ordinated closely and 
directly with the power of the steam, and 
its propellers move faster and more 
smoothly than when the ordinary oscil- 
lating movement intervenes. Moreover, 
the turbine lies near the bottom of the 
ship and in a horizontal position (as 
against the upright position of cylinders), 
and thus the ship’s center of gravity is 
lower and her stability greater. In time 
triple-screw turbine-equipped ships seem 
deStined to be the prevailing type of 
ocean steamship. We quote from the 
New York “Evening Post” a simple 
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description of the turbine as applied to 
a steamship : 

Imagine a stationary cylinder within which 
is a drum whose sides as well as the interior 
of the cylinder are covered with alternating 
rows of blades. On the drum of a big ship 
there are over 2,500,000 of them. The drum 
is attached to a shaft at the end of which is 
the propeller. Thesteam enters the cylinder 
at one end and escapes from the other. In 
passing it plays on the blades and revolves 
the drum with great rapidity, which turns the 
propeller. Such, in simple phraseology, is 
the turbine. There are no pistons, eccen- 
trics, or connecting-rods, which on recipro- 
cating engines are necessary to convert direct 
motion into rotary; no packing-rings or 
stuffing-boxes to stop a leak of steam. When 
the steam escapes from the drum after pass- 
ing through the rows of blades, it is forced 
into the condenser, and from there goes back 
to the boiler in the form of feed water. 


B 


The production at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera-House, New 
York, of the fairy opera, 
“ Hansel and Gretel,” is belated. About 
a decade ago, very soon after its first pro- 
duction abroad, it was given in English 
in the United States, but inadequately, 
and since then has been neglected. Now 
it is'presented as it ought to be. It 
promises to prove as popular here as it 
has proved to be inGermany. If it does 
not, it will indicate that American taste 
for what is wholesome and happy, as well 
as consummate and beautiful, is in sorry 
need of education. The story of the opera 
is the one made familiar by “ Grimm’s 
Tales.” The two children of a poor 
broom-maker, driven out into the night, 
fall asleep in the woods, are soothed to 
sleep by the Sandman, and are guarded 
by angels. In the morning they come 
upon a gingerbread house. The old 
witch who lives there is about to bake 
them into gingerbread, when they pop 
her into the oven. ‘Thereupon all the 
children whom she has enchanted come 
to life,and all ends happily with a chorale 
of praise toGod. Nothing could be more 
naive. Mingled with natural acceptance 
of a fairy world is a quaint medizval 
symbolism of angels, and a sturdy Ger- 
man faith in the good God who in 
trouble “will send relief.” And the 
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healthfulness of it are reflected in the 
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technical quality. It is of the sort which 
is not only charming to the ear as the 
veriest musical layman hears it, but in- 
teresting to the eye as the most practiced 
musician examines its orchestral score. 
Hidden in its intricacies are subtle but 
good-humored jokes upon the composer’s 
master, Wagner. Mr. Arthur Farwell, 
who was a pupil of Herr Humperdinck, 
and therefore writes with a personal 
knowledge of him as a man and a cre- 
ative artist, explains in another column 
how spontaneously this “‘ Musical Poet 
of Childhood ” came to give expression 
in this work to his own fine nature. 
Humperdinck has given to the world 
that for which every one who has a bit 
of the child left in him and is not yet so 
sophisticated but that he can enjoy a 
simple melody ought to be grateful. 


8 


According to the provis- 
ions of a bill passed a 
year ago incorporating the American 
National Red Cross, the reorganized 
society has just held its first annual 
meeting. The American Red Cross 
was organized in 1882. For more than 
twenty years it has led an active exist- 
ence. How far short it has come of the 
objects for which it was organized was 
seen, more than ever before, in 1904, in 
comparing it with other branches of 
the International Red Cross. Leav- 
ing out of calculation doctors, nurses, 
hospitals, and materials, in the items of 
funds alone the Italian society reported 
in that year over eight hundred thousand 
dollars, the German society over nine 
hundred thousand, the Austrian over 
seventeen hundred thousand, the French 
over eighteen hundred thousand, and the 
Japanese over fourmillion. Ours reported 
$1,702! As the Japanese society was 
largest in material resources, so it was 
also largest in membership—over eight 
hundred thousand adherents ; our mem- 
bership was 123! Despite its useful 
work, the American Red Cross was not 
only poor in funds and members; its 
affairs had been somewhat loosely con- 
ducted. By an Act of Congress passed 
a year ago the American National Red 
Cross was newly organized. It is now 
incorporated under the laws of the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia and is brought directly 
under Government supervision. Among 
other members of the Board of In- 
corporators, the charter provides that 
five are to be chosen from the de- — 
partments of State, War, Navy, Treas- 
sury, and Justice. The Hon. Will- 
iam H. Taft, Secretary of War, is the 
present President of the Red Cross, and 
Surgeon-General William K. van Rey- 
pen, U. S. N., retired, is the Chairman 
of the Central Committee. A disbursing 
officer of the War Department now audits 
the accounts of the society. 


@ 


A Christmas Thought 


The child in the manger at Bethlehem 
was God’s greatest gift to men; a gift of 
light, of love, and of life ; the transcend- 
ent beneficence in the history of the race. 
The songs of angels and the offerings of 
the wise coming from afar were only 
symbols of the beauty and power of that 
putting aside of the veil which hid the 
Father, that breaking of the silence in 
which he dwelt, with clouds and dark- 
ness about his throne to the narrow 
vision of men, that visible coming of the 
divine into a sad and struggling world. 
Those whose hearts were stirred by the 
sense of something mysterious and won- 
derful in the child, and the manner of 
his coming, did not understand what it 
meant in the fullness of its divine benefi- 
cence. After two thousand years we 
are only on the threshold of a compre- 
hension of its significance in the life of 
humanity. Like the advent of the day 
or the approach of summer, the light of 
truth and the bounty of love which are 
part of it very slowly banish the dark- 
ness and bring warmth and fertility. 

But that which God gave, Christ had 
to give also; the completeness of the 
gift lay in the full sharing of the sacrifice 
between God the giver and Christ the 
living gift to men. Christ came not to 
be ministered unto but to minister, and 
in his spirit of consecration, his temper 
of love, his holy and perfect sacrifice, 
God’s sharing of love and life with men 
was consummated and completed. The 
hidden purpose of the Infinite was un- 
veiled in the life of the child of Bethle- 
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hem, the love of God was set forth in the 
sorrows of his pilgrimage, his beautiful 
patience in the face of hate and igno- 
rance, the infinite tenderness of the last 
tragic hours. In Christ God spoke with 
a human tongue, but in Christ he loved 
humanity with a divine love and gave 
himself with a divine completeness. 

And to this day the gifts of God are 
made perfect only when men join with 
him. That vast love which spared not 
itself must still make its approach to the 
race by human speech; that heavenly 
ministry must still find human hands ; 
and by the same hands the bread of life 
must still be broken. The little gifts 
crowded into the stocking, however 
meager and simple, are the symbols of 
that sharing of men in the blessed benefi- 
cence of God, and the most sublime sac- 
rifices are but repetitions of the offering 
of the Son for the sins and the sorrows, 
the growth and the peace, of the world. 
So in a thousand thousand homes the 
great gift is given again, and that great 
love steals into the hearts of children 
which once lay helpless in a manger in 
Bethlehem. 


& 
Americans inthe Rough 


During the past year over a million 
people came to the doors of America 
asking for admission. ‘Those to whom 
entrance was granted are now members 
of the American household. They are 
participating in the benefits which this 
household affords, they are numbered 
among its breadwinners, they are shar- 
ing in the formation of its ideals, and are 
taking their part in helping or hindering 
the attainment of those ideals. Some of 
them may never become citizens, thus 
remaining outside the family; but they 
are in the household and of it. 

The Nation has the right to determine 
who shall and who shall not become 
members of the household. If the Amer- 
ican Republic has an obligation toward 
the world in demonstrating what democ- 
racy can do, it also has the liberty of 
exercising its discretion in the preserva- 
tion of democratic institutions and of 
maintaining among its people its distinct- 
ive ideals, It would be impossible for 
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the Nation to perform its obligation if 
the people, who constitute the govern- 
ment, should lose their ideals. The only 
way by which the Nation can remain 
American is for the people to remain 
Americans. The Nation cannot tolerate 
within its borders any considerable num- 
ber of people who are incurably aliens in 
temper; it is morally bound to see to it 
that only those aliens are admitted who 
are potential Americans, who are Amer- 
icans in the rough. 

It is this consideration, and only this 
consideration, which justifies the restric- 
tion of immigration. At the recent Con- 
ference on Immigration there were other 
considerations put forward by individual 
speakers. One would keep out certain 
races because he did not like them. 
Another would keep out laborers because 
he did not want them to compete with 
laborers already here. Neither race 
prejudice, however, nor economic selfish- 
ness is worthy of this Nation. If we 
are to put any restrictions upon the 
immigration of a race, it must be because 
we are fully persuaded that that race 
will so add to the serious race problems 
we already have that it will endanger 
the success of America’s task. If we 
are to restrict the admission of laborers, 
jit must be because we have good reason 
to believe that they will tend to increase 
the numbers of an obstinately alien pop- 
ulation, or that their presence will tend 
so to depress the standard of living as 
to menace the maintenance of the Ameri- 
canideal. We believe that the exclusion 
of Chinese coolies and of contract labor- 
ers is defensible on the ground that 
neither of these classes are Americans in 
the rough. But if it is not defensible on 
this ground, it is not defensible at all. 

A corollary to this right of exclusion 
for the preservation of the democratic 
character of our country is the right to 
protect alike admissible immigrants and 
citizens against physical and moral 
disease. 

In order to make relatively certain 
the transformation of immigrants into 
Americans, two measures are necessary : 
first, the examination of immigrants to 
determine whether they are capable of 
becoming Americans ; second, the proper 
distribution of the immigrants who are 
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admitted. The second is as essential 
as the first. Men and women who, 
under certain conditions, might easily 
acquire the ideas of America, are not 
given a fair chance to become Americans 
when they are thrust into a quarter in 
one of our big cities where they are 
surrounded by other aliens like them- 
selves. The two specific tasks, then, 
which are set before the United States 
Government in dealing with immigration 
are those of examination and distribu- 
tion. 

The examination of immigrants to 
ascertain their fitness for membership in 
the American household involves inquiry 
into their moral character. It is not 
enough to keep out the diseased and 
the pauperized; it is essential to keep 
out the vicious and the degenerate. 
Such an examination cannot be ade- 
quately made after the stream of immi- 
grants is concentrated at one point. 
Highly efficient as the administration of 
the immigrant station at Ellis Island 
is, it cannot do the impossible. The 
scrutiny of each one who applies for 
admission to America ought to take 
place on the other side of the ocean, as 
near as possible to the emigrant’s home, 
where he is known, and where his his- 
tory can be ascertained. If he is re- 
jected, he will then be saved a fruitless 
journey. Humanity as well as prudence 
argues for examination at the point of 
departure. 

The transfer of the examination to the 
neighborhood of the emigrant’s home 
will also aid the process of wholesome dis- 
tribution. At present the aliens coming 
into this country settle, not where their 
real interests lead them, but where they 
are led by what they know of their inter- 
ests. It is not to the interest of agricul- 
tural laborers that they dwell in the con- 
gested portions of New York; but they 
dwell there because they do not know 
where their real interests lie. What they 
need is not forcible deportation to the 
West or the South, but information as to 
the welcome which is awaiting them in 
the West and the South. That informa- 
tion ought to be imparted to them before 
they have left their native country. An 
emigrant is a man, not a chattel. He 
has human ties like the rest of us. The 
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time to guide him toward his real inter- 
ests is before he has made plans and 
established relationships which draw him 
elsewhere. 

If we are. to act upon the principle 
that all who are capable of becoming 
Americans are to be admitted and none 
others, then we should exercise our dis- 
crimination, through agents, at the place 
where evidence as to the character of 
intending emigrants is most easily ob- 
tainable, where judgment will involve 
least hardship to the rejected, and where 
the information imparted to the accepted 
will meet the least resistance. That 
place is at, or as near as practicable to, 
the beginning of the immigrant’s journey. 


8 
The New British Min- 
istry 


The new British Ministry commands 
the respect of all parties, and although 
it comes into power under very difficult 
conditions, the impression evidently 
gains ground in England that if it fails 
it will fail on high lines. The new Pre- 
mier, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
does not belong in the line of great 
Prime Ministers. He has nothing of 
the genius of Mr. Gladstone, very little 
of the personal authority of Lord Salis- 
bury, and as little of the personal charm 
of Lord Rosebery and of Mr. Balfour; but 
he is a man of high character, of good 
all-around ability, of strong common 
sense, and he has qualities which always 
command respect in the House of Com- 
mons. He has stood by his party with 
unflinching loyalty through thickand thin, 
and he has stood for his principles with 
the same conspicuous devotion and frank- 
ness. He is without eloquence, and lacks 
striking power of initiative, the greater 
qualities of leadership. He has shown 
himself, however, a strong man and an 
admirable political tactician, and has held 
his party together at the lowest ebb of 
its fortunes when some of its most brilliant 
and conspicuous leaders were in sharp an- 
tagonism. Cautious, courageous, patient, 
and good-natured, the leader of the new 
Ministry is a man to be reckoned with 
and to be successful in crises in which 
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men of’ much more brilliant qualities 

would fail. 

He has had, moreover, a long experi- 
ence in the House of Commons, an ex- 
perience which justifies the phrase so 
often applied to Mr. Gladstone—an old 
Parliamentary hand. He knows the ins 

(and outs of parliamentary procedure; 
\he is perfectly familiar with the temper 
of the House; he has distinct ability in 
keeping public business in hand; and 
although he cannot be classed with the 
great leaders in English public life, and 
it is not likely that under more favorable 
conditions a Ministry containing such 
able men would be content to follow 
him, it remains true that he is not only 
available but capable, and it is not at all 
improbable that he may prove the man 
for the hour. 

The new Ministry is, as The Outlook 
suggested last week, essentially a com- 
promise Ministry; but the compromise 
involved is not the surrender of great 
principles for the sake of holding office ; 
it is rather the postponement of disputed 
matters in order that certain other great 
principles, on which all Liberals are 
united, may win out. For it is true, 
especially in the practice of statesmen, 
that one principle must sometimes give 
place to another, as in life one virtue 
must sometimes give place to another. 
It is the perception of this truth and the 
determination to act on it which distin- 
guishes the political statesman from the 
political tactician. Eleven of the new 
Ministry are Oxford men, five being: 
Baliol men; these represent the high- 
est and finest traditions of self-culture ; 
at the same table with them will sit 
Mr. John Burns, a workingman, who is 
reported to have walked up to the Palace 
and taken his oath in the reefer which 
he habitually wears. At the same table 
will be found such aggressive believers 
in Irish Home Rule as Mr. Morley, Mr. 
Bryce, and Mr. H. J. Gladstone, com- 
mitted to the most radical programme 
for Irish Home Rule; and Sir Edward 
Grey, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Haldane, 
equally committed to uncompromising 
opposition to anything approaching the 
granting of a separate legislature to that 
country. This large group of able men, 
representing different sections of the 
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Liberal party, have taken office for the 
purpose of preserving the long-estab- 
lished British policy of international 
free trade. This will be the issue on 
which the Liberals will make their fight 
in the approaching Parliamentary elec- 
tion, on which they will stand or fall. 
The precise line which the Conserva- 
tives will take on this question remains 
to be seen. That there will be a re- 
alignment within the party is beyond 
question, and upon that realignment will 
depend the selection of the points at 
which the Conservatives will give battle 
to their opponents. It remains to be 
seen whether Mr. Chamberlain has be- 
come the real head of the Conservative 
party. He has largely captured the 
organization, and he has said again and 
again that the large majority of its 
voters are behind him. He has precipi- 
tated the crisis and stated the issue. 

But the new Liberal Government will 
undoubtedly announce a programme 
covering other points; and it is likely 
that the repeal of the educational law, 
under which Nonconformists are com- 
pelled to support not only the National 
Board schools, but also numerous schools 
controlled by the Church of England, 
will be one of these points. The op- 
position to this law seems to be steadily 
growing. The Outlook has reported 
from time to time the spread of what is 
called passive resistance. The selection 
of Mr. David Lloyd George as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade indicates 
that some measure for the disestablish- 
ment of the Anglican Church in Wales 
is likely to be part of the Liberal pro- 
gramme; while the appearance of Mr. 
John Burns as Chairman of the Local 
Government Board is generally inter- 
preted as indicating the determination 
of the new Government to introduce 
legislative measures for the relief of the 
present industrial situation in England ; 
and while it is practically certain that no 
measure looking to the creation of a 
separate legislature for Ireland will gain 
the support of the new Government, it is 
highly probable that something will be 
done to give wider extension to local self- 
government in Ireland, greater efficiency 
to the Wyndham Land Purchase Act, 
and something for Catholic education, 
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The new Ministry represents in an 
unusual degree the best types of Eng- 
lishmen. No’man stands higher in 
public life than the new Premier, Sir 
Edward Grey, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Morley, 
and their associates; no class of men 
better represent the best traditions of 
English education and thought than Mr. 
Morley, Mr. Bryce, and Mr. Birrell, while 
a large majority of the members of the 
Ministry are conspicuous for their devo- 
tion to out-of-door life. The New York 
“Tribune” points out that the new 
Cabinet includes the President of the 
National Physical Recreation Society, a 
crack golf-player, an expert boxer, cricket- 
player, and oarsman, an authority on fly- 
fishing, a football champion, and a crack 
pedestrian. These various interests will 
give the new Ministry a strong hold on 
public interest and affection, precisely 
as President Roosevelt’s devotion to 
out-of-door life and to sport has_ con- 
tributed not a little to his great personal 
popularity in this country and abroad. 


® 
A Great Opportunity 


The three hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of the Hudson River by 
Henry Hudson, on September 12, 1609, 
will be commemorated, it is to be hoped, 
with full comprehension not only of its 
significance as a historical event, but of 
its possibilities from the picturesque and 
artistic point of view. Few incidents in 
the history of the country are more sug- 
gestive than the arrival of the first 
European in the beautiful harbor of New 
York and the first voyage up one of the 
most stately and noble rivers in the 
world. It is a subject for an epic poem, 
and its commemoration ought to take 
into account and to express these larger 
aspects.of the event. Years ago George 
William Curtis, in his poetic prose, 
described the Rhine as lyrical and the 
Hudson as epical. The first unveiling 
of the valley through which the river 
flows, with its striking variety of scenery, 
was an incident of the highest esthetic 
importance, and no commemoration of 
it will be adequate which does not take 
account, not only of the vast addition of 
country for productiveness, but also of 
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the immense addition to the scenic 
resources of the modern world. 

A large committee, including many 
able men, has been appointed, and it is 
to be hoped that this committee will be 
guided, not by commercial interest nor 
by the desire for local display, but by 
the meaning of the event and by the 
interests of the future. There have been 
a number of fairs on a great scale in the 
last few years, and they have done much 
for the education of the people, for the 
bringing together of the sections, the 
effacement of provincialism, the further- 
ing of the National feeling by making 
one section acquainted with another. 
The Expositions at Philadelphia and 
Chicago especially marked new epochs 
in the artistic education of America, 
while those at Buffalo and St. Louis were 
eminently successful and useful in other 
directions. But all these enterprises 
have been enormously expensive and 
have made a heavy drain on the resources 
of the locality in which they were held. 
They amply repaid investments in other 
directions, but as commercial enterprises 
no one of them has been successful. It 
is earnestly to be hoped that the com- 
memoration of the discovery of the 
Hudson River will not take this direction. 
New York would not render any service 
to the country by a great fair of the 
usual kind ; and it is quite certain that if 
such a fair is to be adequate, it would in- 
volve an immense expenditure of money 
without securing a corresponding return. 
If New York is to create an exposition, 
it ought to be permanent in its character. 

It is very much to be hoped, however, 
that the committee will devise some more 
impressive and adequate way of com- 
memorating an event which appeals to 
the imagination as one of the most strik- 
ing incidents in our early history, and as 
an incident to be permanently interpreted 
in some form of art. A Hudson Memorial 
Bridge over Spuyten Duyvil Creek, which 
should be of a monumental character 
and rank with the great works of art in 
the world, would constitute a worthy 
memorial, and ought to receive the care- 
ful attention of the committee. But 
whatever is done ought to include the 
whole Hudson River valley in some form. 
Every community from. New York to 
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Troy ought to have a place and an inter- 
est in such a commemoration. The 
committee has the opportunity of devising 
an original, picturesque, and artistically 
impressive commemoration which will 
recall the early history of a river that 
has not only been one of the great water- 
ways of the country, but one of its centers 
of interest, the scene of many events of 
high importance. Its history, with its 
legendary enrichment, recalling Revo- 
lutionary battles, Arnold’s_ treachery, 
Andre’s execution, the storming of Stony 
Point, the legends of Sleepy Hollow and 
of Rip Van Winkle, to select but a few 
incidents from the history of the valley 
of the Hudson which appeal strongly to 
the historical and artistic imagination— 
in some form these events ought to be rep- 
resented in their entirety. Some scheme 
ought to be devised which will im- 
press the imagination of every child by 
enlisting the interest of every resident 
of the Hudson Valley from the Battery 
to the river’s sources. The committee 
has a great opportunity, and it is to be 
hoped that it will make the best of it. 
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** Saint Charles’ 


“ Posterity has reason to bless the 


stutter,” writes Mr. Lucas of the im- 
pediment in speech which kept Charles 
Lamb out of the pulpit. “One cannot 
see the Rev. Charles Lamb producing 
quite such work as came from Charles 
Lamb of East India House, and the 
least differences are not to be thought 
of.” Few people have ever thought of 
“Elia” as a preacher. But what other 
man of letters of his time has gathered 
to himself such a heritage of affection ? 
Or, for that matter, who of the illustrious 
company has so beautifully and touch- 
ingly taught the lessons of patience, 
compassion, kindness, and devotion, as 
the “ amiable, gentle boy ” whom Valen- 
tine Le Grice and Coleridge loved at the 
Bluecoat School, grown into the whim- 
sical, sorrowful, tender-hearted man 
whose life was bravely lived under the 
blackest of shadows? Carlyle’s carica- 


1 The Life of Charles Lamb. By E. V. Lucas. 
Two volumes. with fifty illustrations. G. P. Futnam’s 
Son, New York. 
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ture was one of the grossest offenses 
against charity committed by that mas- 
terly etcher of portraits, and one of the 
wost unforgivable instances of his lack 
of insight when gentleness, sweetness, 
and a quiet spirit were to be searched 
for, rather than force, energy of intel- 
lect, the ability which plays a great part 
in full view of the audience. Lamb never 
took the center of the stage; he was 
content to play his part, not without a 
touch of self-consciousness, but with 
wholly captivating simplicity of nature 
and goodness of heart. If he had been 
an actor, he would have been a fore- 
runner of Joseph Jefferson. 

He was only twenty-one when his sis- 
ter Mary went mad and killed her mother, 
and for a time the horror of possible 
madness for himself hung over him ; but 
he faced the awful possibilities not only 
with courage but with a beautiful tender- 
ness which justifies Thackeray’s phrase 
“Saint Charles.” This terrible tragedy 
Mr. Lucas describes with admirable re- 
serve and feeling, and it must be recalled 
from time to time if the sweetness of 
Charles Lamb is to be understood and 
his faults are to be seen in true perspec- 
tive. He was in no sense a faultless 
saint, nor was his life flawless. If moral 
symmetry is to be the test, then Carlyle 
was right in his judgment of “poor old 
Lamb ;” but if character is determined 
by the relation between the power of 
temptation to which a man is subjected 
and his resistance, Carlyle was an unjust 
because an unseeing judge; if failings 
of the flesh are less offensive in the sight 
of the Infinite, as Christ thought and 
taught, than failings of the spirit, the 
clerk in the East India House, who used 
to be seen leading his sister to the mad- 
house with tears streaming down his face, 
is more akin with the saints than the 
harsh and irritable man of gehius who 
thought that the greatest moral conflict 
of modern times was only the burning 
out of a dirty chimney. 

The reader of “ Elia” does not con- 
cern himself with analysis; Lamb is so 
human and gets on such intimate terms 
with his reader that when the book is 
closed it seems almost as disloyal to 
pick flaws as to criticise the friend who 
has just left the chair by the fire, grasped 
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the hand, and closed the door behind 
him. He was one of the most bookish 
men of his time, and his instinct for lit- 
erature was surer than Matthew Arnold’s ; 
but he always writes as if he were easing 
his soul rather than following a profes- 
sion or practicing an art. Is not that 
the secret of his extraordinary hold on 
his readers? There were abler men than 
he among the prose writers of his time, 
but there is not one whose fame is so 
secure as his. The best of Shakespeare, 
as of Milton, Tennyson, and all the others 
of the immortal company, came by favor 
and not by work; for genius is largely 
the habit of being lucky; of having the 
phrase singing about one at the moment 
when one must have it or be content 
with good, sound, plodding speech. 
There are mornings, as Emerson knew, 
when all the world is silent, and there 
are other mornings when life stirs and 
sings everywhere ; genius is the faculty 
of being about when the singing morning 
comes. 

Charles Lamb had this extraordinary 
luck all his life. While other men were 
searching for phrases and working out 
fine turns of speech in the sweat of the 
brow, he was culling them right and left 
in so natural a way and in such ease of 
spirit that these happy findings bring 
with them the air of being simple, naive 
forms of speech rather than carefully 
constructed sentences. Lamb had the 
supreme good fortune of being a very 
rich and interesting personality first and 
a writer later; and the man always kept 
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writers; nor with a bitter taste in his 
mouth ; nor in a debilitating depression. 
The sentimental pessimists who have 
never known any sorrow save that which 
their own offenses have brought on them 
are put to shame by this whimsical, 
punning humorist, who bore himself-with 
unaffected courage in the face of appall- 
ing misfortune, and has given health and 
hope to men instead of making cowards 
and deserters of them. This distillation 
of a sweet spirit throughout Lamb’s work 
gives it delightful spontaneity and fresh- 
ness. No one can predict what he will 
say next, nor where the little journey 
into the world of fancy or of fact will 
end; for whatever Lamb says always 
has the flavor of literature. He shared 
with Thackeray the gift of giving the 
shortest note, the most casual memoran- 
dum, the touch ‘of individuality. At a 
time when the standards of writing are 
so largely academic, it is a pleasure to 
recall this winning personality, whose 
great good fortune it was to have some- 
thing distinctive and personal to give the 
world, and to give it with such unaffected 
originality. Lamb owed much to books, 
but he did not reproduce them in an- 
other form ; he made books of his own. 

The two substantial volumes in which 
Mr. Lucas admirably succeeds in keep- 
ing “the story of Lamb’s life in his own 
and his sister’s words, and in those of 
his contemporaries,” will be a mine of 
riches for those who care for one of the 
most interesting groups of writers of the 
last century and for a body of writing 


the writer in the background. He wagswhich is so happily compounded of in- 


an expert, but he avoided the appearance 
of being one; and the world, which re- 
spects the expert and avoids him, loves 
Elia with a great and growing affection: 

A Bluecoat boy walking through a residen- 
tial street in London was astonished to hear 
himself hailed by a strange, bareheaded, 
elderly peng wey standing on a doorstep. 
“Come here, boy,” he cried ; “ come here ;” 
and when the-bey reached him he pressed a 
five-shilling piece in his hand with the words, 
“In memory of Charles Lamb.” 

The most characteristic quality in 
Lamb’s work is its sweetness ; that clear, 
sane, preservative quality which flows 
from the sources of life in a sound nature. 
No reader leaves Lamb confused and 
bewildered, as he leaves the decadent 





sight, feeling, humor, knowledge, and 
keen observation, and so deeply vital- 
ized, that it is likely to survive all 
changes of taste and style; for a man 
of Lamb’s nature is never out of fashion. 
Such a nature needs other and sympa- 
thetic natures to draw it out and reveal 
its wealth of resources; and Mr. Lucas 
has shown Lamb surrounded by his 
friends, himself a friend beyond com- 
pare ; “the liveliest little fellow breath- 
ing” and one of the most true-hearted ; 
an acute critic, a born lover and prac- 
titioner of the art of writing, and one of 
those saints who, being uncanonized, 
make sainthood seem more lovable and 
attainable, 














FROM A STEREOGRAPH, COPYRIGHT, 1904, BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEW YORK 
PIUS X. IN THE GARDENS OF THE VATICAN 
The dome of St. Peter’s is in the background 
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MOTLEY assemblage crowds the 
A temple—peasants, princes, pil- 
grims, sightseers. Ifthe King’s 
soldiers maintain order in the procession- 
al aisle, the Pope’s “ soldiers ” are much 
in evidence, also keeping order in the 
Church. First to impress the Spectator is 
the famous Papal Swiss Guard in red and 
yellow patchwork costume. Some think 
it enchanting, but the Spectator suspects 
that if Michelangelo really did design it 
he must have been a-nodding—indeed, 
the “ Swiss” faintly remind the Specta- 
tor of jesters out of a Walter Scott ro- 
mance. Notsothe Noble Guard. They 
are tall, handsome, and, so long as they 
stay quite still, look soldierly. Alas for 
that effect, however, when they move 
and vainly endeavor to keep in line and 
march as men should! Finally come the 
Papal Gendarmes, apparently the best of 
the lot and the most useful too, even 
if desperately uncomfortable under their 
huge beavers. ‘The Spectator is not 
surprised to learn that the practical 
Pius X. has increased their number and 
has diminished that of the others. Then 
there are certain camerieri, Chamberlains 
of the Papal household, walking here and 
there and giving directions. They are 
grave, intelligent, distinguished-looking 
men. They wear a dignifiedly pictur- 
esque Vandyck costume of black velvet 
doublet and knee-breeches, white neck 
ruffs, and, also about the neck and breast, 
a great chain looking to the Spectator 
something like that of the Golden Fleece. 
Times have evidently improved in the 
Apostolic Succession since the days of 
Peter and Paul. 
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All these personages apparently belong 
quite as much to St. Peter’s as do the 
monks and priests. For the gigantic 
central fane of Roman Catholic Christen- 
dom has always seemed to the Spectator 
a temple, glorifying the Papal, the earthly, 
the visible, rather than a church leading 
men’s minds to the divine, the heavenly, 
and the invisible. St. Peter’s is thus 
rather typical of the mass of Romans 


themselves. They impress the Specta 
tor with an inveterate fondness for eccle- 
siastical display, but he has a lurking 
suspicion that this fondness is not always 
coupled with a longing for a more per- 
sonal religion. In every age the Romans’ 
talk has been vivacious, pungent, worldly- 
wise. Hence the Spectator expects 
many racy comments, accompanied by 
as expressive gestures, from the crowd 
during its time of waiting before the 
Pope should appear. Nor is the Spec- 
tator disappointed. He wonders, how- 
ever, whether the irrepressible conversa- 
tion will continue during mass. For, at 
a recent Papal function here, after the 
Pope had passed by, not only did a 
crowd of peasants from the Campagna 
continue to jabber among themselves, 
but a priest standing with them was as 
voluble as any. ‘The Spectator had 
actually to request this ecclesiastic to 
pay proper attention to his own mass. 
A few nuns near by were, it is true, mut- 
tering visibly and audibly as they told 
their beads. Certain heads, peasant and 
patrician, were reverently bowed. In 
general, however, the Spectator has 
found more religious devotion in the 
humblest country chapel than is paid 
here in this Mother Church of Roman 
Catholic Christendom to Christ’s Vice- 
gerent at the altar. 
® 

Above the Spectator soars the great 
dome of Michelangelo and Giacomo della 
Porta in its perfect proportions, its mag- 
nificent yet sober decoration, and its 
impressive inscription, in letters six feet 
high, “Tu es Petrus et super hanc pe- 
tram zdificabo ecclesiam meam ” (Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my Church). The dome again looks 
down on the basilica draped in crimson 
damask in honor of the great feast in 
the Church Calendar—Ascension Day— 
and in honor of the opening of the 
Eucharistic Congress at the Vatican and 
of a Papal mass here. To the Spectator 
such a function alone gives to St. Peter’s 
its rightful dignity. The Pope officiates 
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at the high altar. Officially he alone 
may say mass there. The latest repre- 
sentative of the Apostolic Succession 
stands immediately over the tomb of the 
first representative. To every devout 
Roman Catholic the sense of historic 
union must be intensely intimate; for, 
as St. Ambrose said, many centuries 
ago, “‘ where Peter is, there is the Church; 
and where the Church is, there is no 
death, but life eternal.” 


@ 


How many such notable ceremonies 
St. Peter’s has seen !—masses, canoniza- 
tions, coronations, com- 
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hidden treasure. In others new palaces 
were entirely constructed, out of classic 
structures. The Colosseum alone fur- 
nished all the material for the Cancellaria, 
Venezia, Farnese, and Barberini Palaces, 
built respectively by Cardinal Riario, 
Paul II., Paul III., and Urban VIII.; 
while Sixtus V. destroyed the gigantic 
Septizonium of Septimus Severus on the 
Palatine and carried off the stones for 
this mighty church. A®sthetically, too, 
the building of the new basilica by no 
means atones for the loss of the old. 
This was keenly felt by the Spectator 
the other day as he beheld the fragments 
of the works painted for it 





memorations. The marble 
herculean figures near by, 
Canova’s Clement XIII., 
Amici’s Benedict XVI., 
and those of the other 
Popes, make the Spectator 
forget the colossal propor- 
tions of this greatest of 
churches. The statues 
seem to start forth from 
above their tombs as if 
they too would again stand 
before that altar where 
they once officiated. One 
thinks, too, of those low- 
ceiled chambers below this 
pavement, all that is left 
of the old St. Peter’s, a 
more impressive edifice re- 
ligiously than is this crea- 
tion of Bramante, Raphael, 
Michelangelo, and Sangal- 
lo, The reverence paid to 
the simple if spacious ba- 
silica begun by Constan- 








by the immortal Giotto. 
The mosaic copies of Ra- . 
phael’s “ Transfiguration,” 
Guido’s “St. Michael,” and 
of other famous pictures 
adorning these walls seem 
to the Spectator a poor 
recompense for the loss of 
original work by the great 
Gothic master. These, 
however, were far from be- 
ing the worst features of 
that century and _three- 
quarters of the building of 
St. Peter’s. As time pro- 
gressed, expense grew. 
apace. Papal revenues, or- 
dinary and extraordinary, 
no longer sufficed. Finally, 
the Popes were gradually 
drawn into the scandalous 
sale of indulgences. ‘The 
world might then commit 
sin with impunity! Among 








tine could not be paid to 
this later one, barbarously 
adorned out of the pillage of classic 
structures. These splendid marbles of 
dazzling and varying hue about the Spec- 
tator represent each some wanton de- 
struction of invaluable remains from old 
time. For instance, Gregory XIII.—he 
in whose reign the Calendar was re- 
formed—actually cut up the sepulchral 
inscriptions of the Antonines found in 
Hadrian’s mausoleum and used the 
marble to decorate one of these chapels. 
In some cases whole edifices were de- 
spoiled in the desire to find possibly 


A MEMBER OF THE SWISS 
GUARD 


others, one Luther pro- 
tested. Thus, in the Spec- 
tator’s opinion, St. Peter’s 
is as noteworthy in the history of Prot- 
estantism as of Roman Catholicism. 
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If the Popes built this splendid church 
to continue the life of Constantine’s 
basilica, so, the Spectator muses, that 
basilica continued the traditions of the 
oratory, or prayer-house, founded eight- 
een centuries ago by Bishop Anacletus, 
marking the spot where, as Tacitus tells 
us, the first Christian martyrs had suf- 
fered in the Circus of Nero, but espe- 
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cially marking the adjacent burial-plot 
of St. Peter after his crucifixion head 
downwards in the Circus. Over there 
the Spectator notes the Apostle’s tomb 
where the many lamps are ever burning. 
About it, in vaulted and sculptured 
chapels and corridors and underneath 
this pavement, repose in their giant sar- 
cophagi a great company of the Papal 
dead. For so many centuries St. Peter’s 
has been a pantheon of Popes that 
Pius IX. really gained distinction by in- 
sisting on his burial “among the poor 
in San Lorenzo without the walls” (of 
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June day outside, the Spectator has no 
sense of suffocation here within. The 
temperature seems to remain the same 
all the year round, in sumer giving the 
grateful sensation of coolness; in win- 
ter, as welcome a warmth. Nor is there 
any undue crushing; the crowd is good- 
natured, albeit the doors were opened at 
seven and it must needs wait till nine 
ere the Pope appears. 


8 


The procession moves. Many mon- 
signori in purple and red form its body. 





Rome), and Leo XIII. by 
ordering his tomb at the 
Lateran. The Spectator 
fancies that Pius X. would 
request his tomb to be 
built, not in this panthe- 
on, or in Rome at all, 
but somewhere in- his be- 
loved Veneto, and guard- 
ed by the mighty Alps, to- 
ward which he had looked 
for strength in boyhood 
and youth and manhood. 
oe 

In the crowd about us 
the church spiritual is now 
gaining on the church mil- 
itant. Priests are omni- 
present. Then there are 
the monks. Capuchins 
are clattering about, their 
brown robes, their ton- 
sured heads and long 
beards somehow giving a 
sense of uncouthness, now [,~ | 
relieved, however, by the 
trimmer black Benedic- 








Among them is Dr. Ken- 
nedy, rector of the Ameri- 
can College. The bishops 
follow, not only the “ regu- 
lars,” but also the Greek 
and Armenian adherents 
of the Roman communion. 
Indeed, the Greek Bishop 
will read the Epistle at the 
mass. In such wise order- 
ing—so it seems to the 
Spectator—does the Pope 
provide for the tighter 
drawing together of every 
kind of outward union. 
Then come the cardinals, 
also in miter and vest- 
ments. To the Spectator 
they look grave and deep- 
thoughted, as if they heard 
not at all the irrepressible 
voices of the multitude: 
“ There’s Merry del Val,” 
“ Here’s Satolli,” ‘“ Look 
at the two Vannutelli walk- 
ing together,” ‘“ There’s 
Rampolla, the old eagle. 








tines, gray Franciscans, a 
white Carmelites, and 
black and white Dominicans. Seminari- 
ans and other theological students crowd 
in—the Germans in their red robes easily 
distinguishable, the Americans in black, 
with light-blue buttons, not so easily. 
The Spectator notes an improvement in 
the faces of these young men over what 
was to be seen in other years. The 
spiritual and the keenly intellectual have 
gained on the earthy and dull-looking. 
® 

There must be many thousand souls 

now within St, Peter’s, yet, on this hot 


MEMBER OF THE NOBLE 
GUARD 


What does he think of his 
successor as Secretary of 
State ?”? One can fancy what the elder 
Cardinal thought when his successor 
seemed to bungle the negotiations with 
France. But, in the Spectator’s opinion, 
the new Secretary also “ eats with a long 
spoon.” Of course the Pope’s choice of 
chief adviser is regarded askance by many 
others than by Cardinal Rampolla’s set. 
It is evident to the Spectator, however, 
that Pius X. intends to pursue a policy 
unbound by any tradition, free to follow 
or not those traditions as he may choose. 
To be uninfluenced by the late Secretary 
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of State, the new Pope did not continue 
him in office, nor did he invite to it any 
of Leo’s cardinals. Instead, he chose a 
comparatively young man, and, what was 
even more startling, not even an Ital- 
ian—Monsignor Merry del Val, the son 
of a Spanish father and an English 
mother. These are the Spectator’s very 
fleeting thoughts, for close on the car- 
dinals’ heels come the baldachin, the 
throne borne aloft, and the Pontiff. 


@ 


Ar his entrance into St. Peter’s from 
the Vatican the trumpeters in the bal- 
cony over the main entrance had begun 
the Papal march. But no accompani- 
ment of pomp or ritual is needed to add 
dignity to Pius X.’s presence. His face 
is pale, but strong, sad, full of feeling, 
and wonderfully impressive; it is an 
intensely human countenance. It is a 
far remove from the aristocratic, refined, 
intellectual, fox-like face of the Pope’s 
great predecessor, Leo XIII. To the 
Spectator the present Pontiff’s face gives 
little indication that his life has been spent 
apart from that of the people. Indeed, 
it is fitting that once again the occupant 
of the Papal throne should be of peasant 
birth, thus justifying anew the Church’s 
claim that no social barrier denies to the 
humblest curate the possibility of one 
day becoming Supreme Pontiff. Let it 
not be forgotten, Roman Catholics re- 
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mind us, that Hadrian IV. (the only 
English Pope) began life as a beggar- 
boy; yet the great Kaiser Barbarossa 
was one day to hold the stirrup of this 
Pope’s palfrey. But Pius X. is not 
merely a peasant who has become Pope. 
Far from being ashamed of his peasant 
origin, he emphasizes it whenever pos- 
sible. The other day some of his covfrt- 
iers begged him to create his two-sisters 
countesses, for every Pope has ennobled 
his own family. ‘ Countesses !” ejacu- 
lated his Holiness; “ it is enough honor - 
for them to be sisters to a Pope, un- 
worthy as is the present one.” Last 
winter some nobles of Lucca begged the 
Pope to nominate the new Archbishop 
of that city from their own social rank. 
“ My children,” gently replied the Pon- 
tifex Maximus, “that is as much as to 
say that if you nobles had had your will, 
I, a peasant, should never have become 
Pope.” Yet Pius’s face does not impress 
the Spectator as that of a peasant, first, 
last, and all the time. It is that of one 
who now knows all social ranks. Its 
expression speaks not only of a great 
humanness, but also of a childlike and 
undying faith. To the Spectator, to- 
day’s most lasting impression is the 
Pope’s evident longing to impart to the 
multitude some of the earnestness of his 
own faith. Pius raises his hand in apos- 
tolic benediction. The Spectator likes 
to think that it falls on Protestants too. 


A TRAVELER 


BY 


Into the dusk and snow 
One fared on yesterday ; 

No man of us may know 
By what mysterious way. 


He had been comrade lcng ; 
We fain would hold him still; 

But, though our will be strong, 
There is a stronger Will. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Beyond the solemn night 
He will find morning-dream,— 
The summer’s kindling light 
Beyond the snow’s chill gleam. 


The clear, unfaltering eye, 
The inalienable soul, 

The calm, high energy,— 
They will not fail the goa’ 


Large will be our content 
If it be ours to go 

One day the path he went 
Into the dusk and snow! 
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DRAWN FROM LIFE BY 
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A GERMAN 
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IRISH TYPES 
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A CITY’S SAINT 


FOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL 


BY FOSEPH DANA MILLER 


WOMAN lived and now a woman dies ;” 

If that were all, this line were much too long ; 
But with her went from out our social skies 

A light, and voice like a remembered song. 


Some saints have lived who on the ensanguined field 
Walked with the balm of healing in their hands ; 
And not until the eye of God is sealed 
Fadeth the glory where some woman Stands, 


Shedding strange radiance from her tender eyes ; 
Now in the town, and now in court or camp— 
Some woman with her deed of sacrifice, 
Lighting the world like an eternal lamp. 


And she to whom War’s tragedy of pain 
Had brought its tears—whose husband, brother, friend 
assed in the cannonading to the slain— 
Walked with her lonely sorrow to the end. 


But in that sorrow’s self-forgetfulness 

She wrought whose splendid task is done too soon; 
Because she lived, the evil days are less 

Bridging these civic nights to highest noon. 


And mid the populous town, its walls that rise, 
lts massive structures wrought of myriad hands, 
This story of a woman’s sacrifice 
Shines like a beacon where the city stands. 


This shall outlive its mortar and its stone, 
This shall be told where cities rise and fall; 
A woman working in its ways alone 
With loving hands built bastions round its wall. 





A memorial meeting was recently held in New York City in honor of Mrs. Lowell, whose death 
took place last October. It will be remembered that Mrs. Lowell’s husband, Charles Russell Lowell, 
fell fighting for the Union, and that her brother was that Colonel Robert G. Shaw who commanded 
a negro regiment and whose monumental tablet by St. Gaudens is one of the finest works of American 
sculpture, while she was intimately associated by blood and marriage with George William Curtis, 
Francis S. Barlow, and other men of note. Mrs. Lowell served for thirteen years as Charity Com- 
missioner in New York, and ten years before that was active in founding the Charity Organization 


Society. 


In many other ways she aided in carrying out purposes of social value, and was engaged 


heart and soul in all good causes, municipal as well as philanthropic. 
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A MORO EXPERIMENT 
By Atherton Brownell 


Illustrated from photographs 


HE peace work of the American 
army in the Philippines, the 
making of men out of savages, 
the regeneration of a conquered people 
by the conquerors by teaching to them 
the benefits of labor and industry, is little 
known here at home. Columns have 
been written of our soldier in the Phil- 
ippines as a fighting machine, as a trained 
killer, or as a hero. Much has been 
made, on the one hand, of his exploits— 
the capture of Aguinaldo, the heroic 
deaths of Lawton and Logan ; or, on the 
other, of the mercilessness of his military 
acts’ against a simple foe, or of the crime 
of permitting him to sacrifice his life, all 
according to the point of view. But the 
real work, the work of civilization, the 
literal turning of the sword into the plow- 
share, is for future generations to applaud 
more fully than our own. 

Yet, after a tour of practically the 
entire archipelago in company with Sec- 
retary of War Taft last summer, the 
one thing that remains most promi- 
nently in mind, that stands forth as 
an example and as a forecast of what 
may be accomplished by our policy in 
the fullness of time, is the peace work 
of Captain John P. Finley, Twenty- 
seventh United States Infantry, as Civil 
Governor of the District of Zamboanga, a 
district where the inhabitants are the 
Mohammedan Moros, only now removed 
a slight step from a savagery akin to 


that of our North American Indians of 
a century ago. 

Our policy in the Philippines—a _ pol- 
icy of developing the islands for their 
people, of regeneration and instruction— 
is the subject of scoff by every coloniz- 
ing nation of the earth, because it differs 
from theirs in being unselfish, non-com- 
mercial, and considers each of the sub- 
ject people to be a human being, entitled 
to certain inalienable rights which we 
not only freely grant, but teach to him. 
Whether or not education, industrial and 
agricultural training, can prevail over 
Oriental lassitude and the Malay nature 
remains to be proved. It may be that 
the experience of other nations in treat- 
ing the Malay subjects as vassals will 
stand the test of this experiment of ours 
and remain the only method of dealing 
with Oriental people by Occidentals ; but 
more than one generation must neces- 
sarily pass before the real soundness or 
weakness of our policy can be fully 
demonstrated. 

Nevertheless, it must be confessed that 
the five years which have elapsed since 
the Philippine Islands came under Ameri- 
can government have presented little, 
at this time, to lend encouragement to 
our faith in the ultimate success of our 
policy. A pamphlet of considerable size 
issued by the Government has set forth 
under twenty-four heads what has been 


accomplished in the Philippines; but a 
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careful reading, while disclosing much 
that paternally has been done by our 
Government for the Filipino, gives little 
or no indication of anything that the 
Filipino has done for himself. A per- 
sonal view of the situation likewise gives 
little of encouragement, and it would 
have been a wholly disheartened party 
of Congressmen returning had it not 
been for a few instances of first steps in 
industrial development that were found 
in scattered parts of the islands. Of 
these the Moro experiment of Governor 
Finley at Zamboanga, now a little more 
than a year old, is the most striking and 
significant, because it is one of the few 
instances of executive work in the archi- 
pelago that carries out in detail the spirit 
and letter of our policy, being exactly in 
line with the broad declaration of Presi- 
dent McKinley and the more detailed 
expressions of Secretary Taft when Gov- 
ernor-General of the Philippine Islands. 
The success of this experiment, therefore, 
even though partial as yet and unrecog- 
nized in Government or other reports, 
is evidence of the fundamental sound- 
ness of our policy, and leads to the 
belief that the small measure of success 
elsewhere is due perhaps more to some 
lack in the letter and spirit of the execu- 
tion rather than to inherent faults in the 
policy itself. 

Fully to understand the scope, nature, 
and significance of the work of Governor 
Finley in a civil capacity, allied with his 
military activity, and to appreciate some 
of the difficulties already surmounted, it 
is necessary to glance briefly at some of 
the general conditions in the Philippines 
as they have been and as they are to-day, 
with their problems as many and various 
as their dialects and their people. It is 
impossible to speak of any Filipino 
people as a whole, owing to the lack of 
cohesion among the scattered tribes, and 
their mixture of languages sprung from 
the Malay, Polynesian, Spanish, Chinese, 
and Japanese. Speaking broadly, we may 
refer to the Christian tribes, or those 
inhabiting the northern islands, who 
have come most closely in contact with 
the Spanish for three hundred years ; 
and the non-Christian, or Mohammedan 
Malay tribes, in the south. The for- 
mer are indolent, intriguing, cringing, or 
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overbearing, as the case may be. ‘These 
are what are commonly known as the 
Filipino people, our natural wards, upon 
whom we are spending vast sums for 
education and development. These are 
the people who, having the richest coun- 
try in physical resources in the world, 
are yet almost the poorest; who will 
starve rather than work, and who desire 
independence, even though they have 
neither army nor navy to support it, nor 
business or agricultural industry to sup- 
ply it with the necessary sinews. 

Here among the Christian people of 
the Philippines, while they are crying for 
complete and immediate independence, 
there is a steady progression towards 
political autonomy. With the direct 
promise that their independence shall be 
theirs as soon as and in as great meas- 
ure as they are prepared to receive it, 
precious time is wasted in wrangling, 
intriguing, “grafting,” and in idleness, 
rather than in industry and in earning 
that which is promised. The lack of 
co-operation is so complete, the apparent 
unwillingness to establish a sound foun- 
dation for self-government so profound, 
that one may perhaps be pardoned for 
finding it within himself to wish that 
even those measures of autonomy now 
granted and in prospect might be sus- 
pended until some more evident sign of 
practical appreciation is made manifest. 

For the northern islands already elect 
by popular vote their councils, which in 
turn elect the presidentes of the various 
pueblos, and they in their turn elect 
their district governors. Presently the 
legislative assembly will be organized, 
by which the people will elect the lower 
house, which will have a voice in the 
making of the laws. 

From all these supposed benefits the 
people of the southern islands are ex- 
cluded as being unfit for their exercise ; 
yet it is here that the greatest encourage- 
ment is found. The acquisition of the 
Moro country, never subjugated by 
Spain, but transferred to us under the 
Treaty of Paris, gave us sovereignty over 
a people who never heard of France nor 
of us. Admitting no sovereignty of 
Spain, they admitted no right of trans- 
ference ; but, unlike Spain, we held and 
exercised the power to reduce them to a 
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state of temporary peace, at least. A 
fighting people, they have. waged con- 
tinued warfare with their northern neigh- 
bors, but without encroachment. Mo- 
hammedans all, and Malays by descent, 
they have found it in their faith to kill 
all Christians, and in their practice to 
rob, murder, commit piracy, and gener- 
ally to live a life of feudal savagery, 
being divided into many bands, each 
under a datto, or feudal lord, each as 
powerful and as independent of any cen- 
tral government as his strength in men 
and arms could make him. 

Herein lies the difference in our prob- 
lem in the north and in the south of the 
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minor key. That of the Moro sounds 
strongly the major key, the dominant note 
which is characteristic. So, in their na- 
tive industries, the people of the northern 
islands are skillful in weaving—baskets, 
hats, and cloths—and in the manufac- 
ture of bamboo and palms into fantastic 
and artistic shapes ; the native workers 
among the Moros will be found beating 
brass, hammering it into boxes, trays, 
and the like, carving ivory and working 
silver for their weapon hilts, making 
gaudy embroideries with a strong eye 
for color, or, with their crude imple- 
ments, doing some really marvelous 
wood-carving to embellish the house, 
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CHARGE OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Governor Finley, Captain McCain, Colonel Harbard, Captain Darrah, Major Mearns 


archipelago; on the one hand, a people 
with the dangerous injection of a little 
learning gathered from three hundred 
years’ experience in the school of Span- 
ish intrigue and misrule, suspicious, lazy, 
and yet desiring power and influence, 
without achieving it; on the other, com- 
paratively a pure race, strong, masterful, 
heathen from our point of view, knowing 
nothing of civilized ways, neither the use 
of money nor the fruits of labor—the 
raw material of a people. 

A significant point in the spirit of 
these two peoples is found in their mu- 
sic. In the northern islands the native 
music—and particularly that of the Vi- 
sayans, who spend much of their time 
with their stringed instruments—has the 
plaintive strain of the African or the 
Hawaiian melodies, being always in the 


or the gunwales or figureheads of their 
war vintas, or fighting boats. 

It is among these people that the Moro 
experiment, conceived by Governor Fin- 
ley in the spirit of the general policy of 
Secretary Taft, is being worked out. 
There has been consummate faith that 
our policy would succeed with the Chris- 
tian tribes; little that it could find any 
possible chance for success among the 
Mohammedan Moros. Begun amid scoffs 
and open incredulity, one year of actual 
work has shown distinct progress in turn- 
ing these Moros from their predatory 
methods of existence, living by piracy 
and plunder, to legitimate business prac- 
tice, through the establishment in the 
city of Zamboanga of the Moro Exchange, 
modeled directly upon the Produce Ex- 
change of New York. Zamboanga itself, 
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the city as well as 
the district, is a 
model of cleanli- 
ness and of trop- 
ical picturesque- 
ness. ‘The streets 
are dry and well 
made, in sharp 
contrast to the 
mud and marsh in 
which Iloilo, for in- 
stance, the second 
city in commer- 
cial importance, 
and the capital of 
the Visayas, ex- 
ists. A river runs 
through it, deeply 
shaded by tropical 
trees, bordered by 
smooth and well- 
kept lawns. The 
houses are neat 
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and orderly. Pigs 
do not roam at 
large, as_ else- 
where. The Army 
and Navy Club 
looks out over a 


well-built sea-wall 
to coral islands 
beyond, and the 
climate, though 
it is warm, has a 
distinctly genial 


touch. But, above 
all, the people are 
picturesque. They 
crowd around the 
arriving ship in 
their outrigger ca- 
noes, tall, beauti- 
fully built men and 
agile women, ready 
to dive for any 
coin that may be 
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thrown. Savages all, their smile is in- 
fectious even though it discloses filed 
teeth, stained and reddened by the con- 
stant chewing of the betel-nut, which runs 
like blood from their lips. 

Ashore you will find the aristocrats, 
the dattos and the sultans, dressed 
gaudily in reds and blues heavily em- 
broidered in gold, or all in white, shel- 
tered from the sun by gayly bespangled 
red umbrellas borne by retainers. On 
the occasion of Secretary Taft’s visit the 
important dattos and sultans, with rep- 
resentatives of their tribes, came in from 
the surrounding country and from the 
hills to greet the visitors, and dwelt there 
with them in peace and amity. 

Three years ago they were fighting. 
The bloody battle of Fort Bacolod was 
their last stand. To-day many shoulders 
are to the wheel of progress, for the peo- 
ple are learning willingly the rudiments 
of business practice. Formerly there 
was no medium of exchange, no method 
of business save the barter of their little 
products to the Chinese for trinkets and 
gewgaws. ‘That the result in this dis- 
trict is almost astounding is due to Gov- 
ernor Finley’s Moro Exchange, now one 
year old. 

Governor Finley’s first work upon 
assuming civil duties, succeeding his 
purely military functions, was to win the 
friendship and the confidence of the 
natives. He had fought and beaten 
them for atime only. They knew noth- 
ing but their previous predatory methods 
of getting a living; no way to obtain 
what they desired but to take it from 
some one who had it. He found them 
sufficiently logical to emulate the man 
from Missouri and to want to be shown. 
When he had finally gained their confi- 
dence sufficiently through visits to them 
and by councils, often undertaken at 
risks to himself that were considered ap- 
palling, he informed them that robbery, 
piracy, murder, and rapine must cease ; 
to which they gave ready assent if he 
would show them a better way. Rob- 
bery meant little to them. The taking 
of human life meant so little that a vio- 
leat death at the hands of another tribe 
could always be adjusted on payment in 
terms the most contemptuous, from our 
point of view, ever set upon a life— 
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namely, by the exchange of it for brass 
spittoons. 

The first step was to call the dattos 
together in council, at which time it was 
discovered that there was a coolness 
between them which amounted to a 
blood-curdling frigidity, the results of 
the feuds of generations. This datto 
would not speak to that one, but fingered 
the carved ivory hilt of his barong loving- 
ly, while that one was gazing at the next 
with equal ardor. This one’s grand- 
father had helped himself to that one’s 
grandfather’s carabao and spilled much 
blood in doing it, creating a blood feud 
that had never been settled. So it 
passed down the line. In this emer- 
gency an impromptu clearing-house was 
established, probably the most unique 
clearing-house ever created. ‘There was 
no particular ill feeling manifested be- 
yond the apparent desire to collect their 
respective debts, debts of blood, of cara- 
bao, of vintas, and of produce. The 
claims were all reduced to a common 
denomination, a general settlement start- 
ed, and the well-accepted clearing-house 
principle applied here in a businesslike 
manner wiped out the feuds and estab-. 
lished a basis for the first lessons in 
business for Moro savages. 

Governor Finley’s next step was the 
establishment of the Moro Exchange. 
The development of the idea and its 
application required many months of 
study, resulting finally in the simple ex- 
pedient of copying the plan of work 
of the New York Produce Exchange. 
Having won the confidence of the na- 
tives, and having been told practically 
that they were not really so enamored 
of bloodshed, plunder, and piracy that 
they could not be weaned from it if they 
could be shown a better way of gaining 
a livelihood, Governor Finley went among 
them soliciting contributions to stock. 
This was in the belief that where an in- 
vestment was made their interest would be 
greater ; and was an advance on the prac- 
tical operation of the government in the 
north of doing everything for the native in 
the* first instance instead of instructing 
him and showing him how to help himself. 
There was a little demur at first to «on- 
tributing to something the purpose of 
which was not at all disclosed, but event- 
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ually a sum approximating 700 pesos 
($350) was accumulated, mostly in the 
form of heavy copper centavos equal to 
one-half cent and about the size of our 
old-fashioned penny. It took several 
carabao wagons to bring in the fund. 
To it was added sufficient for the erec- 
tion in Zamboanga of the Exchange 
building, a native structure with thatched 
roof, open at either end and lined with 
stalls or booths. Around it is a heavily 
built stockade, within which is a lodging- 
house as well as open stalls for the sale 
of produce. 

Then the operation of the Exchange 
was explained. These people were to 
bring their produce here, this man his 
fish, that one his jungle produce, the 
other his brass work, and so on—a 
method too well known to us to require 
explanation, but to them an absolute 
revelation. Those coming from a dis- 
tance, and requiring two or three days in 
which to sell their goods, were to lodge 
within the stockade, safe from any pos- 
sible molestation, for any outbreak of 
savagery in connection with the Ex- 
change would have been disastrous ; and 
its civilizing influence has not yet re- 
moved the entire possibility of friction 
in the Moro country. 

The articles of incorporation of the 
Exchange set forth the policy under 
which it was established and which is 
being carried out in detail to the letter, 
and this expression is an example of our 
theoretical policy in the Philippines here 
demonstrated in a practical way. “It is 
assumed as a basis of organization,” say 
these articles, “‘ that the regeneration of 
the Moro and other non-Christian popu- 
lation of the District of Zamboanga de- 
pends almost entirely upon their engag- 
ing in honest toil. The existing order 
of slavery and piratical methods must 
be replaced by honest toil. All classes 
of the Moro and other non-Christian 
people must be given an equal chance 
in the race for existence, advancement, 
and the opportunity for prosperity.” 

Article II. sets forth that “the cor- 
poration is organized to promote the 
material welfare of the Moro and other 
non-Christian population of the District 
of Zamboanga, by instructing them in 
the affairs of legitimate business methods, 
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by providing means for the development 
of their native industries, by directing 
their skill and energy in new lines of 
industry, and by guiding them in the 
accomplishment of an honest and pro- 
gressive mode of living.” 

In the following article the purposes 
are set forth in detail ; namely, “ to lease, 
covenant, own, and hold real estate in 
the District of Zamboanga; to buy and 
sell the cultivated products of the soil; 
to engage in the manufacture, purchase, 
and sale of the products of the soil capa- 
ble of fabrication ; to trade in the prod- 
ucts of the sea, forests, and mines; to 
raise, purchase, and sell domestic ani- 
mals; to maintain and operate a public 
market; to conduct trade with foreign 
ports; to contract for the furnishing of 
Moro and other non-Christian labor ; to 
engage in the pursuit of agriculture and 
horticulture ; to conduct a lodging-house, 
restaurant, and hotel; to engage in a 
limited banking business; to construct 
and operate boats and vessels engaged 
in the coastwise trade; and to issue 
stock, and to borrow and loan money.” 

Further provision is made that “the 
certificate of stock shall be subject to 
purchase only by the corporation and by 
the Moro and other non-Christian resi- 
dents of the District of Zamboanga, 
except that the privilege may be extend- 
ed to the Christian and non-Christian 
residents of other parts of the Moro 
Province when such purchase will not 
be to the prejudice of the interests of 
the Moro and other non-Christian resi- 
dents within the District of Zamboanga.” 
The management of the Exchange rests 
in the hands of a board of seven Direct- 
ors, together with the President and 
General Manager, who must be the Gov- 
ernor of the District, and the Secretary 
and Treasurer, who may be the Secretary 
of the District. 

This Exchange was organized on 
July 1, 1904, with the following officers : 
John P. Finley, Captain Twenty-seventh 
Infantry, Governor District of Zambo- 
anga, President; John R. Proctor, Jr., 
Captain of Artillery, Secretary District 
of Zamboanga, Secretary and Treas- 
urer ; Datto Radja Muda Mandi, Datto 
Mangigin (Sultan of Maguindanao), Dat- 
to Dacula, Datto Hadji Nuno, Datto 
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A MORO EXPERIMENT 


Pedro Cuevas, Datto Mama, Datto 
Lucas, Directors. 

The Exchange had been in operation 
nearly a year when Secretary Taft and 
his party visited it, and saw the actual 
proof of what had been suggested and 
undertaken in the face of incredulity. 
Every stall had its busy traders. The 
primitive manufactures and the products 
of the District were on sale, with little 
suggestion that these merchants were 
business infants of less than one year of 
age. To be sure, they were occasion- 
ally puzzled over the intricacies of mak- 
ing change, and one refused to take a 
twenty-peso bill for a fifteen-peso pur- 
chase because it was not the agreed 
amount—an error which he quickly 
learned to correct. They have quickly 
learned the law of supply and demand, 
and their native shrewdness taught them 
to double their prices on everything 
when the Congressmen and their wives 
appeared on the Exchange and made 
business brisk. Moreover, they have 
learned the value of money now that it 
will procure something for them, and on 
this occasion heirlooms, in the shape of 
weapons, carvings, embroideries, and 
brasses, were brought in to be turned 
into cash by the aid of the willing Amer- 
icans. 

The Exchange now has its own offi- 
cers, makes its own laws, and is operated 
by a native superintendent, under the 
general plan of the New York Produce 
Exchange, photographs of which are 
kept constantly on hand as a stimulus. 
Neither barter nor credit is permitted, 
the latter being a little too complicated 
for their present intelligence, and the 
former too productive of disputes. All 
sales are made for cash and immediate 
settlement. 

The Executive Board meets regularly 
and settles all disputes and questions, 
particularly with the Chinese traders, 
and logic of thought and a desire for 
fair dealing are characteristic of the 
deliberations. Beyond seeing to it that 
all conclusions are equitable, Governor 
Finley now exercises only a gentle influ- 
ence, as the Exchange is running of its 
own volition, and transacting a business 
averaging from 500 to 800 pesos a day. 
The total for the first year has been 
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about $128,000. Branch exchanges have 
been established during the past year 
throughout the district, to the number of 


fourteen. Plunder is practically a thing 
of the past. Piracy is not an actual 
question. The knowledge of the value 


of money and how to get it has stimu- 
lated the raising of the simple produce 
of the jungle, the first steps in agricul- 
ture. It has stimulated those on the 
seacoast to catch more fish, for fish 
mean money, and money means many 
things—the first steps in industry. They 
are all first steps as yet, but they are 
steps in the right direction. 

As elsewhere in the islands, the people 
are hungry, and hunger breeds discon- 
tent, for an empty stomach is not con- 
ducive to happiness. But these people 
are learning to satisfy their wants by 
earning the wherewithal to do so, and 
the most significant thing of the visit of 
Secretary Taft’s party to the District 
was the willingness on the part of the 
natives to sell their precious heirlooms 
rather than again to resort to their old 
methods of plunder to satisfy their wants. 
Throughout the District there are still 
irreconcilable dattos who refuse to par- 
take of the benefits of civilization, and 
from whom trouble may be expected 
from time to time; but here, to an extent 
not noticeable in the rest of the archipel- 
ago, the blessings of peace and industry 
are serving as leaven for the entire mass 
of the people. 

The influence of this experiment is 
bound to be more far-reaching than the 
borders of the District in which it is being 
conducted. It has been declared that 
the Oriental knows nothing of gratitude, 
and, in truth, the Tagalog language, the 
principal dialect of the north, and that 
spoken in Manila, has not the equivalent 
for the word. It is asserted by those 
whose experience in governing Oriental 
people is longer than ours that to expect 
to make of people of Malay blood self- 
supporting, industrious, good citizens is 
an impossibility, and throughout the 
northern islands among the non-Christian 
tribes there is little on which to base a 
contradiction of the claim. But here 
among the Moros, the farthest removed 
from us in civilization, of a purely Malay 
type, of a different religion, fanatical, and 
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BUYING AND SELLING IN THE EXCHANGE 


One of the departments in the main building, assigned to a Mory rancheria or town. 
Through the building runs a passageway, fifteen feet wide, with departments on either side 
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THE MORO KITCHEN IN THE EXCHANGE 


Women and children are at work preparing food for the Moro restaurant, hulling rice 
in a wooden mortar, winnowing rice on a bamboo sieve, and stirring batter for cakes 
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not even semi-savage, there is the abso- 
lute proof that in competent hands a 
sympathetic execution of our policy will 
achieve its results. 

Something must be allowed for the 
prejudices and racial characteristics of 
the people—a people who recognize noth- 
ing but power, and yet who have a rudi- 
mentary sense of justice and a keen 
appreciation of it. Governor Finley 
seems peculiarly fitted for the task he 
has undertaken. Cast in a heroic mold, 
his six feet three inches of height, 
together with his two hundred and fifty 
pounds avoirdupois, allied with his great 
physical endurance on marches to the 
interior, inspired his people in the first 
instance with a wholesome respect. To 
something of these qualifications Secre- 
tary Taft. doubtless owes his own success, 
in part, for “the little brown brother” 
dearly loves a big man. Like Secretary 
Taft also,Governor Finley has a heart full 
of sympathy for his people, a humanity 
that they feel, and a justice that has caused 
them to know that violation of the law 
will be swiftly and surely punished and 
good work will meet with its reward. 
These simple attributes, possessed largely 
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by our officers in the Philippines, are 
sadly lacking in the civil government. 

Among these people, the most savage 
and warlike of all the tribes of the Phil- 
ippines, Governor Finley is known as 
“father.” Of their own volition they de- 
clare that they will follow him wherever 
he will lead, that they will obey his wishes 
in all things. They have been seen to 
creep up behind him and kiss his hands 
or embrace his legs in a curious show of 
affection, and, on the occasion of the 
preparation for the opening day of the 
Exchange, when, impatient at delay, he 
took tools into his own hands, they 
snatched them away as if unwilling 
to see their “father” doing manual 
labor, and fell to with redoubled vigor. 
Throughout the immediate district within 
actual reach of the influence of the 
Exchange the Moros are filled with hap- 
piness at the new-found chance to help 
themselves. Protected in their labor by 
our army from the attacks from still hos- 
tile dattos, those who have a part in this 
Moro experiment are proving that our 
policy, far from being Utopian, is abso- 
lutely practical if carried out in the spirit 
in which it was originated. 
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By Doremus Scudder 
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EARS ago Mr. Bryce, in his 

\ “ American Commonwealth,” 
drew attention to one of the 

most notable features of our National life 
by pointing out the fact that the Union, 
with its many self-governing communities 
living under different local laws and 
widely variant conditions, necessarily 
constitutes the most extended and favor- 
able field in the world for political and 
social experimentation. As a conse- 
quence, dogmatic assertions and Z#pse 
dixits are apt to fare hardly. for what is 
taken for granted in one section may 
elsewhere have been submitted to a con- 
crete test with a result flatly contradic- 
tory to the vaunted opinion. A case 
much in point is that of the widely pre- 
vailing sentiment against the Chinese 


immigrant laborer in the United States. 
Throughout the mainland a mental image 
of this type of Chinaman has been 
formed, and has become such a fixture in 
the make-up of many Americans that it 
will require almost an intellectual cata- 
clysm to destroy it. Like the man made 
to pass before a concave mirror, the 
Chinaman among us has been forced into 
a situation where he is compelled to look 
as he does, and then we triumphantly 
exclaim, “See what a squat, flattened- 
out caricature of humanity the poor 
creature is |” 

An editorial in The Outlook of April 
23, 1904, gave the following excellent 
picture of this conception of the Celes- 
tial: “It is said in defense of our politi- 
cal antagonism to the Chinaman that he 














CHANG TSO TZAN 
The local Chinese consul, a gentleman of culture 


is not a genuine immigrant; that he does 
not settle down to make a home; that 
he never does make and never can make 
an American citizen;'that he despises 
our customs and manners and maintains 
his own; that he is clannish, and insists 
on living in communities of other China- 
men; that his sole object is to make 
enough money to get back to China, 
there to live in comparative affluence; 
that he is incapable of learning either to 
speak or to think in English—in other 
words, that he is not a human being, as 
Americans count human beings.” 
Meantime, with the growth of this 
sweeping deduction in the minds of con- 
tinental Americans, far out in the mid- 


Pacific an experiment has been conducted 
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under totally different because more 
nearly normal conditions. One of the 
commonest experiences in Hawaii is to 
hear a mainland American exclaim, 
“Your Chinese are a totally different 
class from ours on the Coast.” Exactly, 
but why different? Not because they 
came from other provinces of the Celes- 
tial Empire, nor because they are repre- 
sentatives of a different social status. 
The so-called “low-down Cantonese ” 
and “ riffraff of Hongkong ””—as a mat- 
ter of fact a very large proportion were 
poor, honest farm folk—came to Hawaii 
as contract laborers, just as they flocked 
to California, precisely the same sort of 
people, in many cases relatives and 
friends, some staying here, others going 
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on to the American mainland. The 
only difference is that Hawaii gave the 
Chinese a fair chance, while America did 
not. On the one hand, freedom to be 
himself and to develop naturally, on the 
other, repression and cruelty, spell out 
the contrast. 

This Mid-Pacific Territory has a defi 
nite and most valuable contribution to 
make to the Mainland in the shape of a 
correct estimate of this man from east- 
ern Asia. Take up the points in the 
anti-Chinese indictment quoted above, 
and what has Hawaii to say concerning 
them? 

Is the Chinaman a genuine immigrant ? 
A fair answer to this question must take 
cognizance of the fact that two classes 
of immigrants come to the United States : 
first, those who seek this country with 
the definite purpose of settling here and 
becoming citizens; second, those who 
desire to better their condition, and after 
acquiring a competence to return to their 
native land. Many of the latter carry 
out their intention, and constitute for 
America a very useful element, tending 
to bring our Nation into ever closer 
relations with foreign countries, and to 
introduce our products to oversea mar- 
kets. Probably, however, a very large 
proportion of this second class fall in 
love with our institutions, become rooted 
here, and never return. 

The Chinese belongs under this sec- 
ond head; he comes intending to go back 
to China. Other things being equal, it 
should be expected that, owing to the 
greater difference between his civiliza- 
tion and ours, it would require longer 
time for him to realize the full attractive- 
ness of life in America than for Euro- 
peans. But, unfortunately for the pur- 
poses of our problem, other things are 
not equal. The immigrant from Europe 
meets first of alla welcome. An open 
door awaits him. In the second place, 
the right of citizenship is freely accorded 
him; nay, for the sake of his vote this 
sacred privilege is often pressed upon 
him. Furthermore, he finds here an 
elaborate machinery designed to make 
him a landholder; the broad West in- 
vites him at mere nominal cost to take 
up an estate outrivaling in extent and 
richness the holdings of scores of petty 
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lordlings in his native country. Finally, 
no unscalable social wall bars his prog- 
ress; if not his children, his grandchil- 
dren freely enter the most exclusive fam- 
ily circles through the closely guarded 
gate of marriage. 

In the case of the Chinese all is 
changed. His welcome is jeers and 
stones. I well recall a scene often en- 
acted before my eyes in San Francisco 
during the later sixties, when I was a 
child. Oriental steamer day frequently 
came on Sunday, and the Chinese im- 
migrants were carted in open express 
wagons through the very center of the 
city to Chinatown. Regardless of the 
peaceful nature of the day, kept far better 
then than now, knots of boys and young 
men gathered on the street corners to 
revile the newcomers with oaths, while 
they compelled the wagons to run a 
gauntlet of flying missiles, which proph- 
esied the sort of treatment every Celes- 
tial might expect in free America. Only 
the other day in Philadelphia, the City 
of Brotherly Love, a cultured Chinese 
gentleman, long resident there, informed 
a iady, who expressed surprise because 
his wife and daughter remained too 
closely at home, that he did not dare 
allow them upon the streets, fearing not 
only insult but even violence. 

As soon as the Chinese had resided 
long enough in the country to learn to 
love it and desire citizenship, the right 
was denied them. No effort is made to 
induce them to become landowners, and 
as for the social realm, ostracism is so 
much a matter of course that no one 
dreams of any other possible treatment. 
If the Chinese is not a genuine immi- 
grant, whose fault is it ? 

Hawaii’s answer is, “ Certainly not 
the Chinaman’s.” First of all, the Chi- 
nese never encountered stones and oaths 
from the Hawaiian. He began coming 
as early as 1802, brought over at the 
instance of the most enlightened monarch 
these islands ever knew, Kamehameha 
the Great. Up to 1852 very few drifted 
hither, but then the demands of the 
sugar industry began to be felt, and the 
Chinese were introduced in respectable 
numbers as plantation laborers. Two 
sets of statistics of Chinese immigration 
were kept in two governmental depart- 
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ments. ‘There is quite a discrepancy 
between them. The larger totals are 
probably the more correct and are there- 
fore selected. These show for ten-year 
periods, up to the year of annexation, 
1898, arrivals of Chinese in the islands 
as follows: 


EE hie vacduedeeee ks 674 
es 1,629 
so an tein cee wkine he 14,867 
I ois ae nkek odes 18,723 
PE as ecernvcennawces 19,837 

Es vexsticassanease 55,730 


Of this sum total the Chinese Consul 
estimates that 30,000 represents the 
number of separate immigrants; those 
coming a second or third time, travelers, 
etc., making up the rest. This seems an 
underestimate. Comparing the various 
data available, probably the figure 
40,000 for the total Chinese -immigra- 
tion to Hawaii would not be far out of 
the way. 

These men were brought here to work 
in the fields, were expected to go back 
to China, at times the agreement stipu- 
lated their return in three years, and no 
inducements whatever were held out to 
them to identify themselves with the 
country. They were, however, treated 
with uniform kindness and justice, were 
allowed to acquire land, were subjected 
to no social ostracism, enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of intermarriage on the same terms 
as all other foreigners, and were per- 
mitted to become citizens. As a conse- 
quence, the Chinaman in Hawaii blos- 
somed out remarkably in the réle of a 
man of the world. Though not encour- 
aged to settle, he did occasionally take 
up land. By 1901 no less than 1,115 
Chinese in the Territory were paying 
taxes on real estate to the assessed value 
of $1,320,084, while 12,926 taxpayers of 
this race were rated as owning personal 
property to the amount of $3,287,802.! 
One Chinaman has acquired some 3,000 
acres of land in these islands, where real 
estate is notoriously owned or controlled 
by a few men and a handful of large 
vested interests. 

During the monarchy no less than 752 





* See report of the Commissioner of Labor of the 
United States, 1902, page 112. The Caucasian real 
estate taxpayers in Hawaiithat year (1901) numbered 
3,365, assessed at $19,890,011; Caucasian yo prop- 
erty taxpayers, 7,251, assessed at $5,370,634. 
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Chinese became naturalized in Hawaii, 
and to-day there are more than three 
hundred voters of this race. From July 
1, 1896, up to August 31, 1905—the 
orly period for which accurate statistics 
are available—524 marriages were re- 
corded in which a person of Chinese 
blood formed one of the contracting 
parties. Only in 195 of these, 37 per 
cent., were both groom and bride of this 
race ; 193 Chinese are recorded as hav- 
ing married Hawaiians. Intermarriages 
also took place between Chinese men 
and Porto Rican, Portuguese, Japanese, 
Greek, and half-white women, part-Chi- 
nese marrying Americans, Scotch, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and English. Some of 
our best families have thus come to pos- 
sess a strain of Chinese blood. Our 
Chinese-American citizens, whether of 
pure or mixed stock, are as proud of 
their country and exercise their franchise 
with as great conscientiousness as the 
descendant of Pilgrim Father or Virgin- 
ian Cavalier. Hawaii’s experience dem- 
onstrates beyond question that the China- 
man is a genuine immigrant. To make 
this evident in every State of the Union 
all he needs is half a chance. 

Does he settle down to make a home? 
The National Census of 1900 showed 
the total Chinese population of this Ter- 
ritory to be 25,762, living in 3,247 homes, 
of which 393, or 12 per cent., were 
owned. The aggregate of homes for 
Caucasians was 6,482, with 1,840, or 28 
per cent., owned.’ Place this showing 
beside that made by other immigrating 
peoples in many mainland cities, and the 
Chinaman shines by happy contrast. It 
would be a pleasure to conduct the aver- 
age honest opponent of Chinese immi- 
gration to some of these homes which 
are scattered all over the islands, point 
out the evidences of. civilized tastes 
therein displayed, recall the fact that the 
owner came here as a laborer, and then 
ask him to compare what he sees with 
much that he can recall of Greek, Ar- 
menian, Polish, and Italian homes else- 
where in the United States. A few 
Chinese dwellings in Honolulu are among 
the best in the city. Hawaii’s experi- 
ence is that the Chinaman is a remark- 





' Twelfth Census of the United States, 1900, Vol. 
I., ccxix. 























CHINESE HOMES IN HAWAII 
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This club gave the best performance at the Honolulu Schools’ Carnival of Song. 
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able home-maker. It is because of this 
fact, and also because they are such 
kind husbands and good providers, that 
so many Hawaiian women have been 
glad to intermarry with Chinamen. 

Does the Chinaman despise our customs 
and manners and maintain his own? To 
ask that a newcomer from a foreign 
country lay aside all his inherited and 
acquired habits and customs as soon as 
he enters the United States as an immi- 
grant is demanding an impossibility. No 
immigrant does this. Visit Little Italy, 
Little Russia, and all the other little for- 
eign countries in New York City. Every- 
where the immigrant, entirely apart from 
language, finds it hard if not impossible 
to conceal his nationality, however ar- 
dently he may strive to Americanize him- 
self. In few cases doubtless does the 
thought of making himself over again 
into an American ever occur to him. 
But with his child it is different. The 
new environment makes an American of 
him whether he will or not. Now, the 
glory of the Chinaman is his stability of 
nature. It is some day bound to place 
him very near the head of the human 
race. The great difference in custom 
existing between him and us emphasizes 
his adherence to what he has_ been 
taught. Still, he changes. The first 
generation does learn, on occasion ever 
growing more frequent, to substitute 
trousers and shirt for the shapeless bag 
clothing of China. Way back in the 
sixties in California, beaver hat and 
Prince Albert coat were donned on Sun- 
day by my father’s Chinese cook. To 
declare that the Chinaman despises our 
customs because, forsooth, he cannot at 
once comfortably adopt them, implies a 
claim to insight generally supposed to 
be confined to the Divine Being. The 
truth is, he does not despise them. Give 
him time, treat him rightly, and he 
gently changes into something suggest- 
ing the American. His boy and girl, 
like the children of all foreigners among 
us, leap the fence at a bound and 
become among the most ardent lovers of 
Old Glory and nattiest wearers of tailor- 
made goods that we have. 

America has heard much of the fear- 
ful vices propagated by the Man from 
Asia. It were well if she should realize 
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that many of her own sons in the Orient 
have proved more virulent plague-spots 
there than Chinese will ever become in 
our country. It is not the man who 
differs most from us in habits that we 
need to fear as much as he who is near- 
est like us. All the reforming forces of 
our civilization center upon those who 
strike us as most foreign, and as a result 
they change, not we. 

At the reception given in the Chinese 
Consulate here to Prince Pu-Lun on the 
latter’s way to St. Louis last year, a bevy 
of young Chinese ladies, speaking pure 
English and dressed in faultless Ameri- 
can costume, served the guests with all 
the grace possible to their Anglo-Saxon 
sisters. Some time ago Honolulu’s lead- 
ing daily contained the following adver- 
tisement : 

NOTICE 

My wife, Chun Ahfung, having left my 
bed and board, I will not be responsible for 
debts contracted by her in my name. 

(Sig.) MarK Kut. 
Honolulu, April 1, 1904. 6756 


The wife as well as the husband in this 
notice is Chinese. Honolulu’s crack 
short-distance sprinter is En-Sue, a full- 
blooded Chinese, born here a citizen of 
the Union. Our Mills Institute for 
Chinese young men boasts its football 
and baseball teams, every member a 
Celestial. Its literary society has given 
with great éclat, before crowded houses, 
Shakespeare’s ‘“ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” and an English version of the 
classic Chinese drama, “ The Sorrows 
of Han.” Its glee club made the hit of 
the evening, singing a part-song in the 
competitive carnival of song between the 
five higher institutions of learning in this 
city two years ago. The local Chinese 
Consul, a gentleman of culture, happens 
into an evangelistic service in our lead- 
ing Caucasian church as naturally and 
with as little visible remark as any other 
resident. The characteristic American 
publication, ‘“ Success,” has at least 
three hundred and sixty Chinese sub- 
scribers in Honolulu. Mainland circles 
are agog with dread over the new Chi- 
nese Exclusion Act—that of American 
goods from Chinese shops. Yet in the 
face of all this, of such advertisements 
as the one above, cut casually from a 
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daily, and of the employment in China 
itself of that most Anglo-Saxon social 
weapon, the boycott, we are told that the 
Chinese “ despises our customs and man- 
ners and maintains his own.” Why, if 
this be true, do all sorts of convenient 
Yankee notions penetrate to the western 
confines of the Celestial Empire and 
find ready sale? Why, too, does every 
returning Chinaman carry with him de- 
mands which only American goods can 
satisfy, and so teach his people these new 
needs that a goodly sized national com- 
merce has sprung from this one series of 
phenomena? Like so many pleas, there 
is nothing in this specious argument when 
carefully analyzed. 

But “ he is clannish and insists on living 
in communities of other Chinamen.” So 
do the Italian, the Russian Jew, the 
Bohemian, the Pole, and a lot of other 
immigrants. Why should they not? For 
very convenience they all follow this 
natural law until our language and ways 
are understood. With the Chinese, how- 
ever, there is a stronger reason than 
naturallaw. We Americans have forced 
them to do so for very self-protection. 
Those coarse revilings and cruel stones 
of my San Francisco boy-memory made 
Chinatown a necessity. The Denis 
Kearney politics of that city kept it in 
existence. In the face of Hawaii’s ex- 
perience and America’s compulsion this 
plea is the weakest of all. The Chinese 
is the most law-abiding immigrant we 
have. Make him understand the regu- 
lation, let him know that it must be 
obeyed, enforce it justly, and he is pre- 
disposed to carry it out both in its letter 
and spirit. All the insanitary crimes 
urged against this long-suffering people 
on American soil are in the last analysis 
chargeable to the carelessness, neglect, 
or worse vices of our own authorities. 
As a matter of fact, outside of living near 
one another for convenience or safety, 
the Chinese is a most daring and adven- 
turesome emigrant. He will go any- 
where, live alone, and work out his eco- 
nomical salvation fearlessly. In Hono- 
lulu there is no Chinatown like San 
Francisco’s, though there is a part of 
the city where Chinese shops and lodg- 
ing-houses congregate. The homes of 
this people are in all quarters of town. 
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Theyare no more clannish than any other 
nationality. In fact, they show marked 
ability to coalesce with all sorts of people, 
as marriage records clearly demonstrate. 

There is little need to dwell upon the 
other specifications. Of “ the sole object 
to make enough money to get back to China, 
there to live in comparative affluence,” it 
will suffice to say that Hawaii’s expe- 
rience fully demonstrates the statement 
that if America had treated the China- 
man as these islands have done he would 
have stayed in such numbers that the 
argument could have no standing. The 
Chinese went to the mainland not bound 
by the rigid contracts under which they 
emigrated to Hawaii, and which often 
compelled them to return in a few years, 
yet in the face of these contracts a fair 
number of them have settled here per- 
manently, and if they could become 
naturalized now, as they were permitted 
to do during the monarchy, a large pro- 
portion of them would doubtless avail 
themselves of the privilege. American 
treatment and not “ natural cussedness ” 
in the Chinese is responsible for this 
incurable desire to get back to their 
homeland. 

As for his “ incapacity to speak or to 
think in English,” even in this polyglot 
city of Honolulu, to which English is not 
native, I would be willing to match the 
ordinary Chinese with the average Eu- 
ropean Continental immigrant in the 
United States where conditions of asso- 
ciation with users of our language have 
been the same. In fact, the Chinese is 
possessed of considerable linguistic abil- 
ity. Where will you find immigrants so 
eager to enter night schools in order to 
learn our language as the Chinese? 
Every church in the Union which con- 
ducts a Chinese mission knows that the 
determination to acquire English is a 
passion with the Chinaman, unmatched 
by any like phenomenon in the case of 
any other nationality unless it be the 
Japanese. 

Having been invited on a recent Sun- 
day to address the four hundred or so 
students of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
at vespers, I took occasion, among other 
things, to appeal to the sense of justice 
and honor so keen in the young, on be- 
half of a nobler treatment of the Asiatic 
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CHINESE BOYS IN 


A DRAMATIC PERFORMANCE 


The Mills Institute Literary Society gave, with great success, an English version of the classic Chinese drama, ‘‘ The 
Sorrows of Han.” The same boys gave also ‘“‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


by us Americans. At the close of the 
brief service Principal Stearns thanked 
me warmly for what had been said, add- 
ing, “It will be a great help to our Chi- 
nese and Japanese boys, for we have 
several of each nationality here. And, 
by the way, you told the truth about 
them. They are among our best stu- 
dents. Singularly enough, too, they excel 
in English; not that they speak the lan- 
guage so well, but in the English course 
and in English composition they do bet- 
ter than our American boys. Of course 
our Chinese students are carefully chosen, 
and represent the best in their country.” 
It was a singular and totally unexpected 
corroboration coming from the heart of 
New England on the Atlantic, five thou- 
sand miles from our similar experience 
in the mid-Pacific. 

Passing, then, from the indictment 
made against him, what further testi- 
mony has Hawaii to present as to her 
experience with the people of this na- 
tionality? Atthe very outset care should 
be taken not to minimize the fact that 
the Chinese, like many others who come 
to us, are ignorant of sanitation and that 
the less intelligent of them require 
patient tuition to make them healthful 
members of the social whole. A point 


in the Chinaman’s favor is his willing- 
ness to do better if he is kindly taught 
and if he understands that he must. 
Again, the Chinese will gamble. 
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This 


is beyond question their worse vice. But 
a police force uncursed by graft can 
keep this evil well in hand, if it will, as 
was clearly demonstrated in Honolulu 
under the reform administration of High 
Sheriff William Henry, lately Chief of 
Police. Outside of gambling and illegal 
liquor-selling (another offense traceable 
to grafting by the authorities), the Chi- 
nese do not figure largely in the crimi- 
nal courts. Out of 1,481 arrests for 
drunkenness in the year 1903-4, only 
three were of Chinamen. Being a lover 
of peace, few crimes of violence are 
charged against him. He is a good tax- 
payer. Ninety-two per cent. of his chil- 
dren attend school, and throughout the 
public schools of the Territory they are 
ranked as the best pupils. I have yet 
to find a public school teacher who does 
not place the Chinese at the head. In 
1903 there were sixteen Chinese or part- 
Chinese teachers in the public and four- 
teen in the private schools of the islands. 
The number of office-holders of pure 
or mixed Celestial blood was _ twelve. 
Chancing to ask one of our public serv- 
ants close in rank to the Governor the 
question, “ How do the Chinese com- 
pare with public servants of other na- 
tionalities ?” the answer, “ Five hundred 
per cent. better,” came back quick as a 
flash, and with an emphasis truly refresh- 
ing. 

Economically considered, the Chinese 














CHINESE CITIZENSHIP 


must be rated a remarkable asset. He 
is patient, saving, industrious, temperate, 
and thoroughly reliable. The president 
of one of the leading banking institu- 
tions in Honolulu remarked to me one 
day as I sat in his office, “I cannot ex- 
plain how it is, but I can take a young 
Chinese out of Mills Institute into my 
bank and he will do anything I tell him 
in any branch, learning quickly and 
proving reliable, while it takes a white 
young man much longer, and he will 
make many more mistakes. ‘They are a 
wonderful people.” This gentleman has 
a number of Chinese in his bank. 

As a family man the Celestial is a 
decided success. He loves his family, 
cares for his children tenderly, strives to 
give them the best advantages he can 
command, and rarely figures in the 
divorce court. If American housewives 
only knew what an ideal domestic serv- 
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ant he makes, there would be a feminine 
clamor for the repeal of the exclusion 
laws that even Congress would heed. 
Hawaii’s experience suggests the re- 
flection that the Chinese immigrant 
laborer may prove a valuable asset to 
the Union in the problem of racial amal- 
gamation. This may at first seem a 
singular point to urge, but it is of no 
little interest to us out here in the mid- 
Pacific. It is conceded by everybody 
that the cross between the Chinese and 
Hawaiian gives to this Territory one of 
its best elements. He is beyond com- 
pare above the half-white. So marked 
is this contrast that thoughtful men have 
been led to ponder seriously the problem 
presented. It may not be flattering to 
our New World pride, but it seems true 
that the Chinese has, through his cen- 
turies of development, reached a far more 
stable plane of evolution than the Anglo- 
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Saxon. Match the latter (“finest prod- 
uct of the ages” though he be) and the 
Polynesian; the white heredity goes to 
pieces. The result is a creature weaker, 
less reliable, and more fickle than either 
parent. But the Chinese tones up the 
Hawaiian into a stable, keen-witted, in- 
dustrious nature upon which the best 
sort of character can be built. Some 
urge strongly that this contrast is due 
partly to the fact that often the half-white 
is the offspring of a Caucasian of no 
special moral stamina. But, on the other 
hand, it should be remembered that the 
Chinese who have emigrated to Hawaii 
come from the poorer classes resident in 
the southern or more enfeebled prov- 
inces of their Empire. The persistence 
of the heredity of the Chinese father in 
these family lines is very noticeable even 
where strains of blood are greatly mixed. 

The Chinaman is really needed by 
us in our preparation for the great in- 
dustrial future now dawning upon the 
world, It should not be overlooked that 
the Anglo-Saxon has survived out of ages 
of martial conflict. But the era of war 
has almost passed, and the next great eon 
is to be one of industrial struggle. The 
man whom the past has made industrially 
fit is bound to be the survivorhere. No 
one can study the Chinaman without real- 
izing that nature has expended her in- 
genuity in fashioning him into a consum- 
mate economic fighter. In some respects 
he represents the summit of the evolu- 
tionary process. He can give all other 
nationalities odds and yet win. He has 
done it wherever he has gone. Because 
of this rare power he is hated in Amer- 
ica. The only thing that prevents his 
dominating the industrial world is the 
double fact that the age of warfare has 
not wholly ended and that as a nation 
the Chinese has not fully awakened out 
of his sleep of complacency. 

But the giant is already rubbing his 
eyes. The boycott is the handwriting on 
the wall to the rest of the world. Ina 
trice, as history counts time, China will 
have learned our secrets. Let her spell 
out the meaning of the words “ modern 
machinery,” and an industrial revolution 
beside which that of classic economic 
history will seem a pygmy will be pre- 
cipitated. ‘lhink of China’s inexhausti- 
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ble stores—coal, oil, gas, iron, and the 
sister metals. Picture the boundless 
industrial possibilities of that land of 
mountains and stored-up power. Add 
to all this the marvelous workman who 
knows no fatigue and has not yet begun 
to dream of ten and eight hour days. 
Who is to train America to survive in 
the inevitable encounter? Who but the 
man whom nature has so rarely equipped 
with industrial powers? Not exclusion, 
not isolation, but closer assuciation, is 
the demand of the exigency facing Anglo- 
Saxondom, Let the contest begin on 
our soil, where-it can be somewhat con- 
trolled, where we can give the Chinese 
workman some of the ideals of our labor 
movement in exchange for a few of the 
qualities he has to spare. Such close 
touch will help make the two worlds of 
China and America kin. 

This is not a plea for indiscriminate 
admission of the Chinese into our coun- 
try or to our citizenship. It is, how- 
ever, unquestionable that we as a Nation 
cannot continue to isolate the eastern 
Asiatic from the rest of the world and 
treat him either as an enemy of civiliza- 
tion or an inferior. For he is neither. 
He will contribute to the development 
of the World State and of the rounded 
human nature of the future some ele- 
ments of as great value as any which the 
Anglo-Saxon is to give. 

The demand is for equal treatment 
of immigrants from all foreign lands. 
Perhaps the simplest test for incoming 
laborers would be that of Massachusetts 
for the franchise—the ability to read in 
English the Constitution and to write 
legibly one’s name. This would work 
hardship in many individual cases, but 
it would solve our difficulties and help 
mightily towards the evolution of a world- 
language. To this, add strict regulations 
for the exclusion of those of criminal 
tendencies who are now being dumped 
in such numbers on our shores by foreign 
authorities ; make due provision for trav- 
elers and the like classes ; hedge natural- 
ization about with a strict examination 
in civics under some such Commission as 
that for Civil Service ; and little cause 
for anxiety would inhere in the pro- 
gramme of justice to the man from China 
or from any other land. 
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THE HOLSTEN-TOR, LUBECK 


N eager American—so the story 
A runs—was once urging an Oxford 

don to visit the United States. 
After enumerating many objects of inter- 
est, he rose to a climax in presenting 
the claims of Chicago—“a city only fifty 
years old, with a million inhabitants.” 
“That wouldn’t interest me in the 


least,” was the discouraging reply ; “ but 
I would go a long way to see a city a 
million years old with fifty inhabitants.” 
The attraction of the old is felt more 
keenly, perhaps, by the American than 
by the man of other races, because he is 
so deeply involved in the new, so much 


a part of life that is rushing in a tumult- 
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THE STAIRCASE OF THE RATHAUS, LUBECK 
** Rich in design and striking in delicacy and protusion of detail ” 











uous flood from its 
sources instead of 
lying full and 
placid in the chan- 
nels which it cut 
for itself in its 
first impetuous 
sweep. That 
charm is complex 
and subtle; rooted 
in ancient ways 
and works, ex- 
pressing itself in 
forms that stir 
forgotten associa- 
tions or stimulate 
the imagination or 
captivate the eye ; 
in their power, 
above all things, 
to take a man out 
of hisown age and 
weave about him 
the enchantments 
of an art that 
was the natural 
language of men 
who were not 
afraid of the 
splendor of color 
and who felt the 
beguilement of 
beauty as we feel 
that of utility. 
Modern life is 
everywhere, after 
the fashion of 
vigorous epochs, 
making itself com- 
fortable by tear- 
ing down and re- 
building, precisely 
as its fathers did 
in their time and 
their fathers did 
before them; for 
the instinct of the 
vital age is not to 
preserve, but to 
create. Thetides 


of life are as swift and deep in Europe 


as they are in 


are fast sweeping away much of the 
quaintness, the charm, the enchantment 
Much of that past survives 
in cities which, around a little core 


of the past. 
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THE BURG-TOR, LUBECK 


America, and they 
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of antiquity, have 
built ample mod- 
ern quarters, with 
broad streets, 
charming parks, 
ample dwellings, 
with provision for 
those __ priceless 
elements of mod- 
ern civilization— 
light, air, space, 
health, decency. 
For, picturesque 
as the medizval 
cities wereand are 
to the eye accus- 
tomed to much 
modern ugliness, 
it must not be for- 
gotten that the 
conditions of life 
which they im- 
posed upon their 
inhabitants were 
indescribably foul 
andunwholesome. 
Much undoubted- 
ly has been lost 
to the eye; much 
undoubtedly has 
been gained for 


the body,the mind, 
and the spirit. 
Sweeping _con- 


demnations of 
modern condi- 
tions are based 
on very imperfect 
knowledge of ,the 
conditions ' which 
they have super- 
seded. 

In’ no country 
is the contrast 
between the old 
and the new more 
striking than in 
Germany, which 
has_ transformed 
its life in the last 


twenty years with a deliberateness of 
method and a definiteness of aim pos- 
sible only among a highly organized 
and thoroughly educated people. 
are many towns in Germany in which 
one finds the contrast between the old 


There 








IN THE CATHEDRA CLOSE, HILDESHEIM 
** The rosebush which climbs the wall to a great height . . . bore roses five hundred years before Columbus set sail ” 




















TWO OLD CITIES 


and the new presented in startling dis- 
tinctness. At Nuremberg the withered 
trunk of the tree planted by Queen 
Cunigunde in the courtyard of the castle 
is still guarded, while from the walls one 
sees the far-spreading environs of a mod- 
ern city encompassing and protecting the 
ancient quarter where Hans Sachs sang 
over his last, and Diirer etched or painted, 
and Adam Kraft carved. In Rothenburg, 
in narrow street, red roof piled against 
the sky, and encircling wall with bastion 
and moat, one finds the medizval sur- 
viving in almost unimpaired integrity. 
To these old cities Americans have 
gone in great numbers and found im- 
mense delight. But while these cities of 
the southeast have drawn an increasing 
host of pilgrims, few have discovered 
Liibeck’ and Hildesheim, cities of the 
northwest. Within a little more than 
an hour’s journey by rail from Hamburg, 
only ten miles from a popular resort on 
the Baltic, Liibeck remains almost un- 
visited. The writer was still thinking of 
the vision of the English fleet, eighteen 
great ships abreast, coming in majestic 
silence up from the horizon, as he crossed 
the Baltic; it was Saturday night, the 
rain was falling and the landscape was 
growing dim in the darkening mist, when 
a city suddenly swept into view. A line 
of lofty spires, rising in the uncertain 
light, defined its length from gate to 
gate; it lay surrounded with waters in 
which lights were gleaming; and its walls, 
reclaimed from the uses of war for those 
of peace, were green and overhung with 
trees. It was a charming picture, framed 
in verdure, touched with tremulous lights, 
which we saw through the veil of rain. 
When we looked at the city by day- 
light, the elements which invested it with 
glamour at twilight were readily dis- 
cerned. It lies on an island of no great 
size, the Trave, fed by, the Elbe, com- 
pletely inclosing it; walks. and trees in 
ancient order follow the river round the 
city and make the shores a park except 
for a little space surrendered to trade. 
Around the outer circle of: the river there 
is an almost continuous park, and beyond 
it some of the most charming modern 
houses in Germany; for the strain- 
ing after effect, the sensationalism of 
what is called the art nouveau, as it 
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shows its influence in architecture, is 
almost wholly lacking. The houses are 
simple and dignified in line and struc- 
ture, and surrounded by ample spaces 
of green. The effect of the old city 
encircled by the new, with zones of 
foliage and water between, is singularly 
beautiful; and Liibeck must be ranked 
among the most striking cities in Europe. 
Almost every bridge brings one to an 
ancient gate of great size and of most 
interesting medizval design—massive 
structures of brick large enough to be 
fortified ; for Liibeck was the center and 
remains the custodian of a notable move- 
ment in Gothic building, Its gates, 
Rathaus, churches, and houses are the 
record of a vigorous and original artistic 
impulse and of a striking and impressive 
artistic achievement. Its churches may 
be said to have imposed a new style of 
ecclesiastical building which has en- 
riched all northern Germany. Nowhere 
in northern Europe has brick as a ma- 
terial been used with so much freedom, 
originality, and power. Here, as evéry- 
where, the character of the material con- 
ditioned the architecture ; and here, as 
elsewhere, in accordance with the law of 
life, the creative man turned what must 
have appeared, to weaker and more imi- 
tative builders, limitations, into incentive, 
suggestion, opportunity for bold and 
impressive design, Compelled to deny 
themselves the play of imagination in 
rich decorative effects, they.concentrated 
their genius on. structure, and secured 
from space, strength, boldness of treat- 
ment, the effects which richly carven 
capitals, delicately and intricately fash- 
ioned columns, and profusion of orna- 
mentation put within the reach of the 
masters of the Gothic form in France. 
There is no flowering of stone in Lii- 
beck, but there is structural beauty of a 
very noble kind. Great impressiveness 
is secured by vast wall spaces, broken 
by molding stones and by a_ noble 
handling of vaulted ceilings. The very 
difficulties presented by the material 
bore fruit in the strength, dignity, and 
elevation of massive structure and the 
space and reach of great halls. The 
spires of the cathedral and of the other 
churches are carried to a great height 
in simple lines which reveal the audacity 
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** A line of lofty spires . . . defined its length from gate to gate” 
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of true builders.. They rise in a long 
line across the ellipse which the city 
forms, and are mysteriously suggest- 
ive, by their bareness, their height, and 
their sharp definition of line, of an age 
when builders could be courageous to 
the point of rashness without passing 
over into eccentricity or sensationalism. 
Within the walls of these old churches 
the patient genius and working piety of 
the Middle Age expressed itself in the 
most delicate and intricate carving, rich 
in design and in texture ; altars, screens, 
organs, and monuments bear witness to 

the lavish devotion of a time when 

“ Builders wrought with greatest care 

Each minute and unseen part, 

For the Gods see everywhere.” 

The Rathaus, which stands at the cor- 
ner of the market-place, is really two 
buildings joined at right angles to one 
another; it illustrates the happiest mo- 
ment in Gothic brick building, and is an 
example of the effect of two colors of the 
same materials handled with genius and 
skill. The outer staircase, of later con- 
struction, is rich in design and striking 
in delicacy and profusion of detail. The 
wealth of ornamentation on the carven 
doors and inlaid walls of the Kriegsstube, 
or War Chamber, recalls the old feeling 
for the dignity and splendor of civic life 
which we are happily beginning to re- 
cover once more. 

The medieval atmosphere is to be 
found, however, quite as much in the 
streets as in the churches; indeed, it 
was in the streets that the Middle Age 
town largely lived. So close together 
were the homes of the burghers in those 
picturesque but unwholesome days, and 
so narrow the streets, that to look out of 
a window or open a door was to come 
face to face with one’s neighbors. This 
old-time intimacy is humorously brought 
out in “The Meistersinger,” which is 
not only the greatest of Wagner’s operas 
in construction, but a document of high 
value as an interpretation of the Middle 
Age point of view and habit of life. 
The irresistible serenade of Beckmesser 
sets the whole neighborhood by the ears, 
and the town becomes one house, with 
many rooms. The crowds that throng 
the narrow streets on summer nights, and 
make an old town hum with the murmur 
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of innumerable voices, bring back the . 
Middle Age as perhaps no other survival 
does. 

There are streets in Liibeck in which 
every house apparently dates back to 
the time when the Gothic style domi- 
nated the town, and was worked out as 
freely and courageously in domestic as 
in religious and civic architecture. Less 
vividly picturesque than the Renaissance, 
the Gothic lines of the gables present 
strikingly harmonious and effective vis- 
tas as one looks down an old street run- 
ning, perhaps, entirely across the city, 
the gray towers rising above it and bring- 
ing back another characteristic of the 
Middle Age—the intimacy of the church 
and the home, the unbroken tissue of a 
life in which religion, society as personi- 
fied in the city, domestic habit, humor, 
amusement, education, and art had not 
been differentiated and broken into 
fragments. In many ways Liibeck pen- 
etrates the imagination and enlightens 
while it refreshes with the air of another 
age, breathed from cloister and home 
and nobly carven front of the places 
where authority dwelt in the person of 
richly dressed Burgomasters. 

Five hours or more to the south, in 
the fertile plain in which Hanover still 
keeps her old-fashioned charm in beauti- 
ful Allée and many-fountained garden, 
lies Hildesheim, the home of the early 
German Renaissance, and so full of joy 
to the eye and imagination in audacity 
of color and quaintness of timbered house 
that it is one of the most enchanting 
records of a past so unlike our own age 
that the very sight of its quaint beauty 
is a feast. A city of great commercial 
importance, as have been nearly all 
centers of art activity, Hildesheim was 
fortunate nearly a thousand years ago 
in the leadership of one of those great 
bishops who have left the record of 
their large human statesmanship in so 
many communities in England and on the 
Continent. Bishop Bernward combined 
the piety of the Middle Age with the 
passion for knowledge and beauty which 
was the soul of the Renaissance. Like 
the great Bishop of Winchester, to whom 
Oxford owes so much, this German eccle- 
siastic was a born builder; a man with 
the passion for putting his ideals of life 
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into solid structure. His spirit was felt 
not only by architects but by carvers of 
stone and bronze ; and columns, chalices, 
candelabra, and cathedral doors are rec- 
ords of his inspiring taste and fostering 
care. It was due to him, and to the 
men who continued the tradition of his 
authority in art as well as in religion, that 
Hildesheim became a place of intense 
artistic activity and contains some of 
the most significant and beautiful exam- 
ples of Romanesque and Renaissance 
architecture in Germany. 

At the first glance there is nothing 
striking in Hildesheim as one sees it 
from a modern station, with a tram wait- 
ing outside which runs to Hanover at 
intervals of twenty minutes. But the 
visitor soon finds that this appearance 
of modern German prosperity, which so 
many towns wear, is only a mask, and 
that a veritable survival of the older 
time awaits him at the end of a short 
walk or drive. Let him close his eyes if 
he can and go straight to the Dom or 
Cathedral, that he may see the two great 
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phases of architecture in the town in the 
order of time. Unlike most German 
cathedrals, this venerable church is shel- 
tered by aclose of English greenness and 
ripeness. Built inthe Romanesque style 
by one of Bishop Bernward’s successors 
not long after his time, neither exterior 
nor interior need detain one long, though 
the bronze font, the candelabrum, and 
the rood loft will repay study; the 
real center of interest is the cloistered 
garden—a small space, of a heavenly 
quiet, surrounded by late Romanesque 
arches so overgrown with vines that the 
solid masonry seems but an adjunct of 
nature in consecrating the place to holy 
thoughts and a pious life. One is quite 
ready to believe that the rosebush which 
climbs the wall to a great height was 
planted by Louis the Pious, and bore 
roses five hundred years before Colum- 
bus set sail, and that its flowers may 
have been in the helmet of some knight 
as he started on the first Crusade. In 
that ancient garden, under the brooding 
shelter of the Cathedral, “silence and 
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slow time” have kept company many 
centuries. 

Leaving the Dom behind him, let the 
visitor make his way to the Altstadter 
Markt and find himself at once in the 
very heart of medizvalism. The Rathaus, 
in the later Gothic style, much restored, 
need not keep him long, although its 
fine hall and richly decorated rooms 
amply repay a visit. It is the square 
itself, however, which delights the eye 
and gives one the feeling that he has at 
last really overtaken the Middle Age 
and become part of it. Whichever way 
one looks across the broad paved space, 
with the old fountain erected in 1540, to 
which pitchers have been carried at night- 
fall and about which the gossip of a small 
community has flowed for centuries, one 
sees the monuments of the medizval 
period. On his left is the Templer-Haus, 
built in the Gothic style in the fourteenth 
century, with round turrets and a beau- 
tiful oriel window; and the Wedekind 
House, with its elaborately carved front. 
Across the square and dominating it 
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stands what is perhaps the most beautiful 
timber house in Germany, the Knochen- 
hauer-Amthaus, an ancient guild-house 
of the butchers. In the carven and 
painted front of this venerable home of 
one of the oldest trade organizations one 
feels himself face to face with the old 
burgher taste and life ; its naive simplic- 
ity, its childlike joy in color, its compan- 
ionableness, its homely satisfaction with 
itself. It is the very embodiment of 
the burgher feeling and sentiment which 
so deeply influenced homely, domestic, 
homespun Germany for centuries. As 
one studies it from the opposite side 
of the market-place, and looks into its 
courtyard through the arched way which 
pierces the lower story, and notes its great 
height, the projection of one low story 
above another, supporting a quaintly 
carven steep roof of red tiles, its rich 
coloring of red and brown and gray, 
its small and many-paned windows, he 
expects to see the portly burgomaster 
emerge from the Rathaus in chain and 
robe and walk sedately across the square. 
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But when one has seen the Dom, the 
Rathaus, the Alstadter Markt, he is only 
on the threshold of medizval Hildes- 
heim; for the modern town is but a 
mask for the old town which hides 
behind it. Let him take any street that 
leads from the market-place, and in a 
moment he is in another age. He may 
wander without plan or guide, and 
everywhere he will find himself face to 
face with a form of life which belongs 
to a remote past. The narrow passage- 
ways into which the sun hardly pene- 
trates at noonday; the overhanging houses 
with carven fronts full of old-time humor, 
religion, poetry, gay with color or richly 
gilded ; the windows, small, diamonded, 
rising tier above tier—all these are the 
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witnesses in splendid or humble guise of 
an age when art was the endowment, not 
only of the master, but, in his degree, of 
the craftsman, and beauty was as much 
the possession of the burgher as of the 
prince. The delight of it to the eye; 
the restfulness of it to the spirit in its 
answer to instincts often denied for long 
periods of time but never extirpated ; 
the exhilaration of the imagination which 
issues from it; the reinforced conviction 
that life is fulfilled only when utility is 
one with beauty, and toil is lifted above 
drudgery—these are the priceless be- 
quest of the past to the present. For 
when the past holds and conveys some- 
thing which has been lost for a time, 
memory becomes prophecy. 


Hippolytus' 
Maxpav 8c Acires padiws Spidiav 
By Mabel Earle 


Long have I known thee, Life of steep and scaur, 
Dwelt in thy haunts, and bent adoring knee; 
Now to my doom I go, alone, afar, 


Thou to thy glory. 


It is naught to thee. 


Lightly thou lettest go our tale of days 
Lived heart to heart beneath fierce storm and sun; 
The light leaves flickering down thy forest ways 
Laughed while we lived them; and the tale is done. 


Thy yellow autumn woodlands held me dear; 
Thy crags and clouds had words for me they gave 


Unto none other. 


Ah, but year by year 


They shall speak on, when I am in my grave! 


I was thy priest by mountain tarns and streams 

Where green depths murmuring mirrored back my face, 
And sunlit shallows flashed my wildest dreams ; 

Yet shall I pass, and these shall keep thy grace. 


Thy green moss held my footprints for a day; 
Thy pines gave answer for an hour to me: 
These shall abide with thee; I go my way 


Unto the shadow. 


It is naught to thee. 


Yet as the ferns beneath thy mountain sky 
Spring from the mold that blossomed long ago, 
Thy life shall live upon my love gone by, 
And I with thee shall walk immortal so. 











' Hippolytus, having devoted his life to woodland pursuits and the worship of the virgin goddess Artemis, is 
stricken by the vengeance of Aphrodite. As he lies dying, in the closing scenes of Euripides’s play, Artemis 
enters to bid him farewell. She passes on, divinely radiant and distant ; while Hippolytus’s last cry of loving 
reproach, “ Lightly thou leavest our long fellowship,” suggests the world-old am of the nature-lover parting 
from what is dearest to him. In one sense, the Beauty of the World lives on, untouched by human death or 
loss ; in another, the power of Nature over human hearts depends in large measure on the love of untold gener- 
ations who have gone out beyond the visible world, handing dowrr their awe and delight to the races succeeding. 

















A Musical Poet of Childhood 


Engelbert Humperdinck, the 
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ETT T is a pleasure indeed, 
E ane in this epoch of musi- 
cal storm and stress, 
to bear testimony to 
a soul of exceptional 
though not abnormal 
development, devot- 
ing itself to the ex- 
pression of clear and simple beauty. 
The joyous and peaceful environment 
of the Rhineland may account for much 
in the development of the art of Engel- 
bert Humperdinck, but we must seek 
beyond this if we would explain the 
appearance of “ Hansel and Gretel” in 
the midst of the modern musical world. 
That Humperdinck assisted in the prep- 
aration of the first Bayreuth festival, 
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that he was trained in the school of 
Richard Wagner, explains more, but if 
he has done what he has because of 
Wagner, it may be asserted with equal 
truth that he has also done what he has 
in spite of the Bayreuth master. For 
Richard Wagner’s superlatively intense 
personality swallowed up and obliterated 
that of most of his co-workers, and it 
must be recognized that Humperdinck 
is one of the few men who have issued 
from the Wagnerian storm-center with 
personalities of their own left to show 
for it. This unusual distinction impels us 
to inquire into the nature and ideals of 
the man who has achieved it. The allur- 
ing maelstrom of undeveloped possibili- 


ties set whirling by Wagner proved the 
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very destruction of most of his contem- 
poraries. ‘The greater the richness and 
variety of technical resource, the greater 
must be the nature of the artist, the 
more simple, strong, wise, and clear of 
vision he must be, if he is not to fall 
into the fatal error of attempting to real- 
ize all possibilities at once in his design. 
The plan should determine the means, 
and the clearer and more definite the 
plan, the more purposeful and controlled 
will be the employment of the means. 
But the modern musical scheme, coupled 
with the vague and questioning aspect 
of much of modern thought, presents to 
the music-builder a maximum of means 
together with a minimum of plan; the 
composer since Wagner confronts a lim- 
itless and dizzying array of new techni- 
cal possibilities, with only the still, small 
voice, often very still and very small, to 
tell him what worthy thing to do with 
the new-gained wealth. Wagner devel- 
oped this infinity of means simply because 
he needed it in the carrying out of so 
large a plan. But later men with lesser 
vision and plans more vague, not having 
the sharp outlines to direct with purpose 
and authentic individuality their struc- 
tural labors, have fallen into enslavement 
by those very means which a master 
spirit would have commanded to his 
definite purpose. The result in the 
more immediate post-Wagnerian music 
was that if a composer escaped the ac- 
tual Wagnerian idiom itself, he ended by 
wandering aimlessly through a maze of 
keys and motives, in which he could not 
perceive the difference between liberty 
and license. 

One thing alone has brought each com- 
poser in his turn out of this Egypt into 
the promised land of art, wherever he 
has attained to an appreciable redemp- 
tion—namely, clarity and definiteness of 
individual purpose. And since artistic 
purpose results from a conception in the 
artist’s mind, the true artist is the one 
who, while at work, sees and shapes 
nothing but his own conception. 

Humperdinck, being a reflective man, 
probably perceived at a very early stage 
of the Wagnerian movement the chaos 
which was to result from the invasion of 
the lowlands of contemporary musical 
thought by the rising sea of Wagnerian 
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possibilities. He therefore betook him- 
self to higher ground, and from the 
vantage-point of the popular legend, as 
Wagner from the myth, was enabled to 
produce an art not dictated by dehuman- 
izing technical impulse or mere emotional 
or intellectual extravagance. Beautiful 
and enduring a thing as is the legend, 
and quite safe to stand upon, still this 
alone would not have sufficed in Hum- 
perdinck’s case, had he not had a nature 
capable of remaining true to itself, and 
of retaining only as much of the Wag- 
nerian equipment as could be applied 
with artistic truth to the carrying out of 
his conception. He wisely retained the 
newly developed capacities of harmony 
and orchestration, and took with him a 
practical stage technic, as the result of 
his labors at Bayreuth. But it must 
stand particularly to his credit that he 
had the strength to resist, as the basis of 
his musical structure, the /eitmotif, a 
weapon which Wagner fashioned to his 
own especial artistic need, and which has 
worked frightful havoc ever since at the 
hands of composers who were never des- 
tined to sing the “continuous melody.” 
Here again Humperdinck showed his 
humanity and wisdom in replacing the 
avoided /ettmotif, not with vague and 
technically interesting tonal wanderings, 
but with folk-song, or with simple mel- 
ody of the folk-song type. 

Thus in “ Hansel and Gretel ” came to 
birth an opera possessing qualities of 
distinction which gave it an immediate 
and world-wide reputation, and a place 
apparently as permanent and as frequent 
in the German repertory as “ Faust” in 
the Parisian. 

But for the origin of the peculiar charm 
of the work and of its direct appeal to 
the sympathies we must look, not to 
artistic principles, but to the spirit of the 
man who conceived it. Like most, if not all 
things worth while, “‘ Hansel and Gretel ” 
was not planned for the sake either of 
fame or wealth, being written, or at least 
begun, for the children of Humperdinck’s 
sister, Frau Wette, the author of the 
poem. Its sudden leap to fame surprised 
no one so much as the composer, who 
without doubt was wholly unaware that 
the quality of his sincerity and simplicity 
was of the nature of genius. It is doubt- 
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ful if Humperdinck gave much thought 
to the artistic principles involved in this 
first important work ; having his concep- 
tion, he went straight toward the execu- 
tion ot it, without haste, with the patient 
application of the German mind, but, 
above all, with the preservation of that 
element of the child nature all too rare 
in maturity, the world over, but which 
after all is perhaps the determining factor 
in heaven’s gain or loss. Humperdinck 
had taught atthe, University of Barce- 
lona and at the Conservatory at Frankfort, 
but during the composition of “ Hansel 
and Gretel ” was living in a small village 
on the Rhine, where he was engaged to 
Fraulein Taxer, now his wife. To her 
he played, each evening, as much as he 
had composed during the day. A maid 
of the Fraulein once condoled with her 
over this, explaining that her fiancé, a 
baker, when he called evenings, would 
do nothing but bake bread for her. It 
was about this time that all Humper- 
dinck’s earlier compositions were burned 
up in a fire in the attic of his father’s 
house—“ a good thing,” he said. 
Humperdinck’s subsequent life at 
Boppard on the Rhine reflected much of 
the disposition and temperament of the 
man. There he had a villa of ample 
proportions, overlooking a long sweep of 
the Rhine from a little distance up the 
hillside. The household, a busy and 
most hospitable one, consisted of the 
composer, his wife and three children, 
his wife’s sister, and the servants. 
Humperdinck interested himself actively 
in his extensive gardens, which bore an 
abundance of flowers, fruits, and vege- 
tables, and he looked frequently after 
the welfare of the household animals— 
pigeons, chickens, rabbits, cats, a lamb, 
and the little dog oki. The latter, Hum- 
perdinck said, when questioned as to his 
breed, was “ ein Feuerhund.” There is 
a constant overflow of quiet humor in 
Humperdinck’s conversation ; his spirit 
within is always at play; but he is a 
silent man, and ordinarily speaks but 
little. In appearance he is a _ rather 
large man, above the ordinary weight, 
with brown hair and beard, and a clear 
and kindly eye. ‘Though slow in motion, 
he is quick in thought. In his walks 
through the woods or the quaint little 
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village, in the Boppard days, he would 
observe many things minutely, appar- 
ently taking the same unalloyed pleasure 
in this that a child would with its first 
freedom to roam and look about at will. 
Despite his silence, Humperdinck is a 
linguist of unusual attainments, speaking, 
besides his native tongue, Italian, Spanish, 
French, possibly some Russian, as it is 
unlikely that he would let slip his oppor- 
tunities while in Russia, and some English. 
Humperdinck finished “ Die Koenigs- 
kinder” at Boppard, and composed the 
“Moorish Rhapsody” there. His work- 
room was in the second story of the villa ; 
there, by a large window overlooking the 
Rhine, he had a desk arranged by which 
he could stand while at work. His wife 
had a seat in the window, and was usu- 
ally with him while he worked, and the 
piano was near by. Evenings Humper- 
dinck was one of the family group, read- 
ing, smoking a long pipe that reached 
to the floor, and occasionally joining in 
the conversation, especially when an 
opportunity for a subtle touch of humor 
paved the way. Upon other evenings, 
when a fit of work was on him, he would 
remain closeted in his study. In social 
intercourse friendliness, good will, sim- 
plicity, mark Humperdinck’s character. 
He is utterly unassuming and without 
self-consciousness. No reflections upon 
his fame interrupt the simple joys of his 
daily life. He is devoted to his chil- 
dren—Wolfram, Edith, and Irmgard— 
and, while seriously ill in Berlin, caused 
himself to be taken to Boppard that the 
children’s Christmas day might be lack- 
ing in none of the anticipated festivities. 
Geometry, of which he is very fond, and 
new inventions, are among his extra- 
musical interests. He gets and tries 
every available new invention that can 
be applied to the management of the 
household, and takes pleasure in master- 
ing their mechanism and principles. 
Humperdinck lives at present at 
Grunewald, a suburb of Berlin, where 
he is a near neighbor of Richard Strauss 
—the chanter of simple perfect joys 
dwelling beside the singer of the unat- 
tainable. A bringer of joy and peace 
is Humperdinck, and in this troublous 
musical epoch it is little wonder that the 
world has given him a glad welcome. 
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HIS IDEAL OF THE WORLD MISSION 
OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


BY A BERLIN DIPLOMAT 






E German Em- 
peror is unques- 
tionably the fore- 
most statesman 
and most skilled 
diplomat of the 
contemporary pe- 
riod. In his ca- 
pacity as King of 
Prussia he rules 
absolutely over a monarchy of thirty-five 
million inhabitants. Owing to his pas- 
sion for government and his determina- 
tion personally to control the conduct 
of affairs in every branch of national 
administration, he is his own Prime 
Minister, Minister of the Interior, Min- 
ister of Finance, Minister of War, Min- 
ister of Public Works, Minister of Trade, 
and Minister of Education and Public 
Worship—all centered in one person. 

The nominal Ministers who hold these 
positions are mere puppets in the hands 
of their King, who is responsible for every 
movement which they make. In his 
capacity as German Emperor he controls 
the destinies of four Kingdoms, six Grand 
Duchies, five Duchies, and eight Princi- 
palities, which comprise the Federal 
Empire, inasmuch as the Kaiser can 
declare war and make peace, conclude 
alliances and treaties with foreign 
States, summon, open, adjourn, and 
close the Imperial Legislature, and holds 
the supreme command of the entire 
German army and German navy. 

The Kaiser personally controls the 
relations between Germany and other 
countries, directs the entire foreign and 
colonial, military and naval policies of 
Germany, and consequently holds the 
peace of the world in the hollow of his 
hand. The Emperor William inherited 
this gigantic task at the age of twenty- 
nine; and seventeen years of practical 
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experience have enabled him to become, 
in the prime of his life, an expert in the 
government of men and in the control of 
Imperial destinies. 

He is equipped with a marvelous 
accumulation of theoretical and practical 
knowledge on all subjects connected 
with the welfare and progress of the 
human race. All his life William II. 
has been, and continues to be, an untir- 
ing student ofall subjects. He is versed 
in many branches of science; in art and 
literature, as well as in law, philosophy, 
and political economy, and he has some 
practical acquaintance with the industrial 
and commercial interests of a modern 
country. 

It is desirable to bear in mind that 
the Kaiser is a man of exceptional per- 
sonal attainments and of encyclopedic 
knowledge, in estimating the influence 
which he has exercised and will continue 
to exercise in the future on the history 
of the world. 

Since his accession to the throne 
seventeen years ago the German Emperor 
has been uninterruptedly pursuing the 
realization of one single aim—namely, 
the eievation of Germany to the position 
of supreme political power in the world. 
This ambition is based on the Kaiser’s 
absolute personal conviction that the 
Germans are destined by God Almighty 
to uphold the Christian religion and 
Christian morality on earth. 

This idea of the “ special mission ” of 
the German race has been expressed 
again and again in the Kaiser’s public 
speeches. It is only a few months since 
the Emperor, in a remarkable public 
utterance at Wilhelmshaven, referred to 
Germans as “ the salt of the earth.” To 
do him justice, it must be admitted that 
the Kaiser’s belief in the destiny of the 


German nation is not based on sordid 
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considerations of mere political ambition 
or aggrandizement for the Hohenzollern 
dynasty, but rather on the religious con- 
viction that the Germans. have been 
really marked out by divine selection as 
the instruments of God’s will on earth. 

He has therefore pursued his task of 
increasing the power and prestige of the 
German Empire, not only with the zeal 
inspired by personal ambition and patri- 
otic enthusiasm, but also with that almost 
fanatical fervor which can be produced 
only by unshakable religious faith. 

Notwithstanding his idealistic tenden- 
cies and his somewhat fantastic theories 
of history and religion, the German 
Emperor is in many ways an intensely 
modern man. He combines in his per- 
son the most striking contrasts. He is 
as progressive in some respects as he is 
reactionary in others. Some of his ideas 
are medieval; others belong to the 
twenty-first century. Sometimes he is a 
despot, and at other times a democrat. 
No monarch exacts more personal sub- 
servience from his environment, and no 
monarch is so free and unrestrained in 
personal intercourse. 

It is thus fully in accordance with the 
other contradictions of his character that 
the Kaiser should be simultaneously a 
dreamer of political dreams and a hard- 
headed, common-sense, practical man of 
business. There is no living monarch 
who has a more adequate conception of 
the part which commerce plays in the 
affairs of the world than William II. 

Notwithstanding his military tenden- 
cies and his faith in his vast army, so 
often publicly expressed, the Kaiser is 
fully aware that the prosperity of the Ger- 
man Empire is based, not on the strength 
of armaments, but on the development of 
industry and commerce. The Kaiser’s 
appreciation of trade was probably in- 
herited from his practical English mother, 
to whose influence he owes much of his 
success in life. 

The Emperor’s personal intercourse 
with the great merchant princes of Ger- 
many has naturally strengthened and 
extended his belief in the supreme im- 
portance of commerce. The late Herr 
Krupp, the owner of the most colossal 
industrial undertaking in the world, was 
the Kaiser’s most intimate friend. 
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Herr Ballin, the Managing Director of 
the Hamburg-American Steamship Com- 
pany; Herr Wiegand, the Managing Di- 
rector of the North German Lloyd Steam- 
ship Company; Herr Bleichroeder, the 
great banker; Herr James Simon, the 
great merchant, and other leading manu- 
facturers and men of business, are now 
included in the circle of the Kaiser’s 
intimate friends. ‘Thanks to this inter- 
course, the German Emperor has acquired 
a sound knowledge of the fundamental 
requirements of all branches of industry 
and commerce. 

He is acquainted with the details of 
import and export trade, of mining and 
manufactures, of ship-building and Stock 
Exchange transactions. The acquisition 
of this knowledge has persuaded the 
Kaiser that the world-supremacy of Ger- 
many must be based primarily on the 
world-supremacy of German commerce. 
He is convinced that the development 
of German trade and the creation of new 
markets for German products will do 
more to build up the power of Germany 
than the acquisition of new territories 
and the extension of the boundaries of 
the Empire. 

This was evident in the recent Moroc- 
can crisis, when Germany took energetic 
action, not to secure a portion of Mo- 
roccan territory, but to maintain the 
principle of the “open door” and an 
equality of commercial opportunities for 
all nations, in opposition to the efforts 
of the French to monopolize the trade 
and industry of Northwest Africa. 

As soon as France conceded the right 
of Germany to obtain a fair share of 
the commercial spoils of Morocco, the 
serious political crisis which at one 
period menaced the peace of Europe 
was speedily terminated, and France and 
Germany are now co-operating in the 
restoration of order which will enable 
business enterprise to be initiated in the 
Moorish Empire. 

One important result of the Kaiser’s 
comprehension of the supreme impor- 
tance of commercial prosperity is his rec- 
ognition of the fact that the maintenance 
of peace is essential to the prosperity of 
the Empire. The Kaiser believes that noth 
ing but the maintenance of peace will 
enable Germany to attain that commercial 
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success which is essential to gain a pre- 
dominant position in the affairs of the 
world. He recognizes, too, that a war 
would do more to retard national devel- 
opment and the prosperity of the Empire 
than any other disaster which could 
overtake the country. 

The Kaiser is, therefore, above every- 
thing an adherent of peace. One of the 
fundamental ideas of his entire method 
of government has been to prevent war. 
His wonderful enthusiasm for the army, 
his zeal in the construction of a big navy, 
are due simply to the desire to utilize 
Germany’s immense armaments as a guar- 
antee of peace. He recognizes the fact 
that the danger of war to Germany de- 
creases in proportion to the power and 


efficiency of the German army and navy. 
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No Power or combination of Powers 
is likely to attack Germany so long as 
the German army remains the most 
potent military organization in the world. 
The Kaiser’s “ militarism,” which has 
often been erroneously described as 
aggressive and almost barbarous in 
character, is really due to his passionate 
desire that his reign shall not be marred 
by a war. 

The fact is fully recognized inGermany 
that combination is the keynote of de- 
velopment in international as well as 
‘in internal, industrial, and commercial 
enterprise. The formidable character 
of American, English, and Japanese com- 
petition in the markets of the world is 
fully understood, and German econo- 
mists are untiring in their efforts to 
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elaborate practical and wgrkable schemes 
of commercial conquest. 

German economists, by the way, an- 
ticipate that a number of huge interna- 
tional combinations will compete for the 
trade stpremacy of the world within a 
measurable future. The British Empire 
is expected to form one customs and 
commercial union ; the Russian Empire, 
extending from the eastern border of 
Germany to the Pacific Ocean, together 
with regions of Central Asia, forms an- 
other commercial unit; America is a 
third; and Japan, which will inevitably 
carry out the commercial conquest of 
China within the next decade, will per- 
haps become the most formidable of 
these groups. 

In comparison with these huge inter- 


national combinations, Germany would 
be a relatively insignificant industrial . 
and commercial factor, so that fresh 
markets for German products and fresh 
opportunities for German enterprise will 
have to be found in good time, unless 
the Empire is willing to submit to crush- 
ing defeat by its competitors. The 
immediate object of Germany, therefore, 
is to obtain fresh and favorable markets 
for German manufactures and to pre- 
vent other great commercial powers from 
attaining commercial predominance in 
those parts of the world where there are 
still vast opportunities for business en- 
terprise. The Kaiser, in his own mind, 
has come to the conclusion that the 
countries of South America and Asia 
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opportunities for commercial enterprise 


offer themselves to energetic pioneers of 
trade. 

It is now recognized that China, whose 
commercial spoils Germany hoped to 
share, is probably destined to become 
little more than a dependency of Japan ; 
and the Kaiser has declared in a semi- 
public utterance that he fully expects 
Japan to close the “open door” in 
China. ‘The remainder of Asia is prac- 
tically already divided between Russia 
and England. 

There are comparatively small oppor- 
tunities for commercial enterprise in 
Africa. England already possesses almost 
everything worth having, and France 
has taken the remainder. The German 
colonies in East and Southwest Africa, 
vast as they are in territorial area, are in 
point of fact little more than barren 
deserts which yield no profit to the 
mother country, but require instead the 
expenditure of large sums of money for 
their maintenance. 

In South America, however, there is 
still an immense field for extremely 
profitable enterprise, and Germany is 
determined to secure her share of the 
spoils in this quarter. It is fully under- 
stood that the United States of America 
is the most formidable competitor in the 
exploitation of the countries of South 
America ; and the whole plan of Ger- 
many’s commercial campaign in South 
America is based on this knowledge. 
The United States is “ the enemy,” and 
must be defeated at all costs. 

Germany is accordingly endeavoring 
to attain commercial supremacy in the 
countries of South America by systematic 
enterprise and expert organization. 
These efforts are being undertaken nom- 
inally by private individuals or com- 
panies, but the whole “plan of cam- 
paign”’ is being worked out under the 
supervision of the Government and of 
the Emperor himself. 

German agents are spread broadcast 
through Brazil and the other countries 
of the South American continent con- 
tinuously to promote the improvement 
and extension of trade relations with the 
German Empire. German steamship 
companies are encouraged by subven- 
tions to maintain a regular service of 
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ships with all grades of South American 
ports, even if the immediate profits are 
not sufficient to cover the costs of the 
undertaking. 

The same process is being carried out 
in Asia Minor, where Germany intends 
to construct a railway from the Bosphorus 
to the Persian Gulf, and to exploit the 
commercial resources of the intervening 
country. When the Kaiser went to 
Palestine seven years ago, he was ani- 
mated not solely by a sentimental relig- 
ious desire to visit the Holy Land, but 
also by a hope of increasing the prestige 
of the German Empire in those regions 
and thereby creating possibilities of com- 
mercial expansion. 

The Emperor was, in fact, on this 
occasion an Imperial “ commercial trav- 
eler,”’ and it must be conceded that he 
was successful in this capacity. The 
remarkable tokens of friendship which 
the Kaiser has accorded to the Sultan 
of Turkey, and the continual diplomatic 
support which the German Government 
has granted Turkey in her disputes and 
differences with the other Great Powers of 
Europe, have been due solely to a desire 
to secure the best commercial opportuni- 
ties for Germany in the Sultan’s domin- 
ions. 

These efforts to obtain spheres of 
commercial influence represent only the 
immediate programme of Germany ; for 
far-reaching plans are being worked out 
for the future. Germans understand 
that other great international combina- 
tions can be fought only on the same 
basis, and consequently the Empire is 
desirous of founding a “Commercial 
Union” of Central European States. 
The “ Zollverein,” or Customs and Com- 
mercial Union, formed by the Federal 
States of the German Empire, offers an 
excellent basis for the establishment of 
a far bigger combination of States. The 
idea is that the smaller countries grouped 
around Germany might be first induced 
to enter the German Customs and Com- 
mercial Union, in return for which the 
German Empire would guarantee their 
political independence and undertake 
their military defense. Denmark, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Switzerland are re- 
gatded as countries with which such a 
compact might be concluded with advan- 
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tage to both sides. The scheme could 
afterwards be extended. The neighbor- 
ing Austrian Empire is in constant 
danger of falling to pieces, owing to the 
disintegrating forces continually at work 
in all parts of the Dual Monarchy. 
Austria, however, is the ally of Germany 
in the Triple Alliance, and Germany has 
urgent political reasons for desiring to 
maintain the integrity of the present 
Hapsburg dominions. It is therefore 
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a Customs and Commercial Union with 
Germany, the smaller Balkan countries, 
such as Rumania, Bulgaria, and Servia, 
could be driven by tariff reprisals to 
join the combination. The extension of 
the Zollverein to Scandinavia would, in 
these circumstances, be well within the 
range of practical politics. It is prob- 
able that both the Balkan States and the 
two countries of the Scandinavian pen- 
insula will continuously feel the effects of 
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conceivable that the Kaiser might one 
day say in effect to his imperial neighbor 
the Emperor of Austria, “I will guaran- 
tee the integrity of your dominions, and 
the maintenance of law and order against 
revolutionary forces within or without, if 
you agree to form a Customs and Com- 
mercial Union with Germany.” It will be 
a short step from Austria-Hungary to the 
Balkan States, which are, from a com- 
mercial and economic point of view, 
practically dependent on the Dual Mon- 
archy. If Austria-Hungary were to form 
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the crushing defeat which Russia has 
sustained in Asia, more especially as the 
terms of the new alliance between Eng- 
land and Japan practically exclude all 
possibility of Russian expansion on 
the Asiatic continent during the next 
half-century. Russian energies, in con- 
sequence of being restricted in Asia, will 
seek fresh outlets in Europe, and the 
pressure will undoubtedly be felt both in 
Scandinavia and the Balkan countries. 
One of the keynotes of Russian policy is 
to secure access to the open sea; and 
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both Scandinavia and the Balkan States 
offer opportunities in this direction. It 
is therefore quite conceivable that the 
Scandinavian countries and the Balkan 
States would find it advantageous to 
enter into some kind of arrangement 
with Germany, and her ally, Austria- 
Hungary, which would grant them the 
support of ‘these two great military 
powers in the event of their being 
marked out as the proposed victims of 
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sages of encouragement from a large num- 
ber of prominent public men, including 
leading members of nearly all the princi- 
pal parties and groups in the German 
Imperial Legislature. Although the Kai- 
ser himself has made no public utterance 
on a question which is closely bound up 
with many international questions of 
extreme delicacy, there is no doubt that 
he thoroughly approves of the plan of 
extending and increasing the influence 
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Russian aggression. The whole scheme 
may sound chimerical, but it is taken 
seriously by some of the most eminent 
economists in Germany. Two years 
ago an Association was formed with the 
avowed programme of promoting a vast 
Central European Customs and Com- 
mercial Union, of which Germany should 
be the guiding force. The founder of 
the Association is the greatest contem- 
porary German economist—Professor 
Julius Wolff, of Breslau University—and 
he received promises of support and mes- 


of the German Empire by means which 
will be most potent in a century which 
is above everything an age of commerce. 

Simultaneously with the formation of 
ambitious plans for the future, the Ger- 
man Emperor is continuously directing 
the forces of German diplomacy in such 
a way as skillfully to promote German 
interests. The Kaiser’s visits to Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark have been con- 
nected with definite political designs. 
There is no doubt whatever that during 
his reign the Kaiser has completely al- 
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tered the relations between the German 
Empire on the one hand, and Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark on the other; 
and has, moreover, increased Germany’s 
moral hold on her northern neighbors to 
a degree which would have seemed im- 
possible two decades ago. 

The Kaiser was largely instrumental 
in bringing about the marriage of the 
Queen of Holland to a German prince, 
thereby establishing a new link be- 
tween the Empire and Holland. Then, 
during the troubles connected with the 
administration of the Congo State, Ger- 
many has rendered valuable support to 
Belgium, thereby meriting the gratitude 
of that country. The Kaiser brought 
about the marriage of his sister to the 
Crown Prince of Greece, so that the next 
tuler of the most civilized Balkan coun- 
try is also closely bound to the German 
Imperial family. 

A branch of the Hohenzollern family 
reigns in Rumania, and a branch of the 
Coburg family—also German—is in pos- 
session of the throne of Bulgaria. All 
these facts tell in favor of German influ- 
ence, and the Kaiser has utilized every 
opportunity to its uttermost value. He 
is playing a vast, patient, far-reaching 
diplomatic game with consummate skill, 
making the German Empire a more po- 
tent factor in international affairs than it 
has ever been in the past. 

Behind the forces of German diplo- 
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macy stand thé mighty armaments which 
the Kaiser would control with the same 
scientific precision with which he now’ 
elaborates political designs and schemes 
of commercial expansion. 

The Kaiser is an advocate of peace, 
but ot of “ peace at any price.” If he 
became convinced that the maintenance 
of peace would be incompatible with the 
mission of the German Empire, he would 
not hesitate to wage a colossal war in the 
interests of a righteous cause. It would 
therefore be a fatal mistake for any 
other nation to construe the Kaiser’s 
ingrained love of peace as a sign of weak- 
ness, and attempt to take advantage of it 
in the hope of intimidating Germany. 

To sum up, the Kaiser’s political pro- 
gramme is based on the fundamental 
idea that the Germans are destined by 
Providence to be “ the salt of the earth.” 
The Kaiser desires to establish the su- 
premacy of Germany, not on military 
conquests, but on the peaceful pursuits 
of commerce, arts, and science. As a 
practical man he is seeking to attain 
these ends by all the known legitimate 
methods of diplomatic art and commer- 
cial competition. Failing the success of 
peaceful methods, he would fight for the 
attainment of a cause which he believes 
to be righteous. But it is fortunate for 
the world that a monarch possessing such 
vast power should pursue a political pro- 
gramme full of such high ideals. 
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TARRY AT HOME 
TRAVELS 


BY EDWARD EVERETT AALE 


“ My mind impels me to write on places where I have been 


and on sume of the people whom I have seen in them” 


SIXTH PAPER 


Connecticut 








VERY political advance, every 
E sane constitution of government, 

every crisis, or every step taken 
for human freedom, goes to the mainte- 
nance of happy homes. This is George 
Frisbie Hoar’s central statement. For 
us, the laws of Alfred, Magna Charta, 
the fight at Naseby, the Bill of Rights, 
the Declaration of Independence, Con- 
stitutional Government, the Union of 
States, all have meant that men should 
have Happy Homes. 

Connecticut has perhaps worked her 
name into history as the State which is 
most successful in this business. Com- 
pare Switzerland with her in that line, if 
you choose. Compare Vermont. But 
Connecticut is older than Vermont, and 
her history from the beginning has been 
the history of groups of men who came 
together in different places, and lived 
together, and made laws, each commu- 
nity for itself, simply that they might 
have happy homes—Home Rule. You 
see, they have as yet no piling up of 
people in prison cells called ‘“ Apart- 
ments,” nor any crowding together in 
barracks called “tenements ”—or they 
have not many such. I have heard a 
man say that in their largest city—in 
New Haven or in Hartford—a man can 
get more out of life than he can in any 
other city of the world. I am not sure 
but this is true. 

The “land of steady habits,” people 
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used to say; and before they said thatthey 
used to make up absurd codes and say 
that they were the “ Blue Laws of Con- 
necticut.” These “ Blue Law ” codes, as 
they are printed, were fictions; but the 
fiction itself implies what is true—that 
in the making of laws in their little 
assemblies these people always had the 
fundamental idea of Right. It was not 
for expediency, it was not for profit, but 
it was to fulfill the law of the Living God, 
that the first generation legislated. Well, 
from such a little state as that large things 
have followed. The Western Reserve 
in Ohio was a new Connecticut, where 
the land was fertile and the winters were 
not cold, where every seed would bear 
fruit an hundredfold. And Connecticut 
may well claim the credit for what the 
Western Reserve has done. In our 
own time, for Giddings and Hayes and 
Garfield and Grant. I must not say, 
for the Church of Latter-Day Saints, 
which I suppose the Western Reserve 
perhaps would be glad to forget. Mr. 
Calhoun once said that he remem- 
bered a session of the National House 
of Representatives when nearly half of 
the members of the House were gradu- 
ates of Yale College or natives of Con- 
necticut. I think the minority of such peo- 
ple was only five less than the majority. 

Somewhere in the fifties of the last 
century a French gentleman called on 
me who had been sent “ut from France 
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by Louis Napoleon, or somebody, to 
study American education. As in duty 
bound, he had gone first into Canada. 
He had learned all he could about edu- 
cation in Canada, and then he had been 
attracted, as La Salle was, to the Valley 
of the Mississippi, and he had done the 
ancient Louisiana ; that is, he had gone 
through all the States of our Middle 
West on what people call an “educa- 
tional” visit. He had reserved New 
England for the end. And he said to 
me, ‘“‘ Everywhere I found that the teach- 
ers in the American 
schools, whether of 
Canada or the Missis- 
sippi Valley, are from 
two provinces—Mas- 
sachusetts and Con- 
necticut. I said to my- 
self, This is unheard 
of in history—that all 
the people in a large 
nation shall be edu- 
cated in two of its 
smallest subdivisions. 
And I asked for the 
statistics for the birth 
of the teachers, and 
nobody knew anything 
about it. But{I said, 
when I come to Con- 
necticut and Massa- 
chusetts I can obtain 
the statistical informa- 
tion on this subject. 
And now I have come 
here nobody knows 
anything about it and 
nobody cares.” 

I promised to provide for him some 
sort of official report on this business, and 
I asked a dear old sachem, a near friend 
of mine, how many of the young people 
of his particular town, when they left 
school, began as teachers somewhere or 
other. He heard me with some impa- 
tience, and then said, ‘“‘ Why, all of them, 
of course!” This exclamation of his 
corresponds quite nearly with what at 
one time was the Southern impression 
regarding the New England schoolmaster. 
He was a Connecticut man. In the 
southern part of the Nation there is many 
an old joke or epigram or anecdote which 
belongs to the period when a Connecti- 
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‘*When Washington was sure he must fortify New 
York, he sent the Connecticut General Ward . . . to 
garrison the city with his Connecticut men.” 
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cut Yankee was spoken of as talking 
through his nose and rolling his R’s and 
“ teaching school.” 

One may say in passing that that 
abominable expression is pure Yankee, 
and it is heard nowhere but in the purest 
Yankee literature. ; 

In our day Connecticut feels, as all 
the rest of New England feels, the wave 
of European and Canadian emigration. 
The old-line rulers of Connecticut, the 
sons of her own soil who grew up used 
to home rule, are worried more or less 
by finding voters who 
neither know nor care 
whether they live in 
Connecticut or in Da- 
kota so far as history 
goes ; who are citizens 
of the United States, 
but do not know what 
the three vines on the 
seal of Connecticut 
mean, nor who _ in- 
vented the motto of 
the State of Connecti- 
cut. But, for all that 
and all that, they re- 
tain steadfastly in Con- 
necticut some of the 
old stand-by habits of 
home rule. It is worth 
while to say this if I 
am writing for people 
who come from the 
West and South to en- 
joy the seashore at 
Watch Hill, at Say- 
brook, at New Haven, 
or anywhere on the 
Sound. Wecannot do enough to awaken 
local pride by the study of local history 
in regions which are valued by people 
who have no local pride and know noth- 
ing of local history. I have said this 
whenever I could in public schools and 
in these papers. 

Our newspapers would be a great deal 
better if some of the people who wrote 
for them knew more of the traditions, 
even the language, of five thousand dif- 
ferent centers of American life. 

Remember, for instance, that in that 
critical struggle of the Revolution which 
we like to go back to, there was, strictly 
speaking, no revolution in Connecticut ; 
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every form of government went on with- 
out a break of a hair, as it had done 
before. The elections were the old 
colonial elections. Governor Trumbull 
was chosen as every other Governor had 
been chosen in every other Connecticut 
election from the beginning. Randolph 
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conderoga in 1775, and told the com- 
mander that he did it in the name of the 
great Jehovah and the Continental Con- 
gress. This was a very imaginative use 
of language. The only commission he 
had was from the State of Connecticut, 
and she used such power exactly as she 





“ John Pierpont, the poet, . . 
and some of the other English Governors 
were commissioned as Governors of New 
England, but they exercised no power in 
Connecticut except perhaps sending a 


catch-poll to hunt up a fugitive. When 
the Revolution came, Connecticut had 
her Governor and her army; she knew 
how to commission her officers and to 
arm her troops. Ethan Allen took Ti- 


. invented a new stove.” 
had used it in commissioning colonels 
for one hundred and fifty years. 
Chastellux, who was Rochambeau’s 
favorite aide, naturally had many occa- 
sions in the Revolution to cross from 
Newport to the Hudson and eventually to 
Yorktown and back again. The journey 
was always, if you will observe, on horse- 
back. Chastellux says early in his book 
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that in all the 
time when he had 
been in America 
he had _ never 
seen a man of 
military age who 
had not served 


against King 
George. This is 
good testimony 


as to what Con- 
necticut was. It 
shows the other 
side of the ap- 
peals we have 
from Washington 
to “ Brother Jona- 
than” when he 
wanted troops of 
a sudden; and 
the admirable 
military records 
of Connecticut, 
which have been 
so well printed and edited, show how 
Connecticut became ready to answer 
such appeals. When Washington was 
sure he must fortify New York, he 
sent the Connecticut General Ward, 
the same who had been at Louisburg, 
to garrison the city with his Connecti- 
cut men. It was Knowlton, who was 
killed within the limits of our Central 
Park, who led the Connecticut regiment 
that day of which Washington said in a 
general order that the behavior of this 
corps was worthy of any army in any 
time. My kinsman Hale belonged there, 
but he was in prison in New York, if 
indeed he were not already dead. 

I forget which of the French gentle- 
men it is who tells that nice story about 
Greene’s early training. Rochambeau, 
with a great staff, was riding across coun- 
try when somebody’s horse’s feet wanted 
attention. So they stopped at a Con- 
necticut town and sent for a blacksmith. 
While the blacksmith was at work some 
one asked Rochambeau what he “did 
ter hum.” Now the truth is that in 
times of peace a French maréchal of 
Louis XVI.’s Court did not do much 
after he had fanned young ladies or 
offered snuff to princes. But Rocham- 
beau answered that he was a Maréchal de 
France. Then the curious Yankee followed 
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up his question- 
ing by asking 
what maréchal 
meant, and some 
very bright Eng- 
lish-speaking 
man on the staff 
answered that 
maréchal meant 
blacksmith. This 
pleased the 
- Yankee. “It’s 
an excellent 
trade,” he said; 
“it’s an excellent 
trade. Our Gen- 
eral Greene is a 
blacksmith.” 

I have _inti- 
mated in another 
article that if you 

will go up into 
northwest Con- 
necticut, into the 
neighborhood of Canaan Falls, you will 
find Asaph Hall, the same who discovered 
the moons. of Mars, and he will show you 
the glories of hills and valleys and water- 
falls on this earth. If you will spend a 
week or two at Norwich—they call it the 
Rose City—you will find a group of 
charming people who would never let 
me name them, and you would have a 
chance to see how an independent town 
governs itself and how all the delights 
of the highest civilization mav be found 
without the clatter and frills and smoke 
and dust of a great city. In Hartford, 
as I said, or in New Haven, men say 
that you can get more out of life in 
twenty-four hours than you can any- 
where else in the world. ‘This is sure, 
that in either of these places, if you 
sigh for a crowd, you may go to New 
York in three hours. If you sigh for 
the wilderness, the White Mountains 
and the Adirondacks are not much 
farther away. 

I was at New Haven on the second 
centennial of the beginning of the col- 
lege. It was a good time to see the 
matchless loyalty of the different classes 
as they made rendezvous in their old 
home. Wherever you meet these men it 
is interesting to see how they really 
think that there is no other university in 
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the world than theirs. They have a fine 
quotation from something in an original 
document which says that the college is 
created “for the bringing up of men 
who may be of service to the State.”* I 
was pleased the other day when, in try- 
ing to find out something about their 
Governor Hopkins, one of the patrons 
of Harvard College while there was yet 
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was distributed to the legatees about 
the time of the Treaty of Utrecht, now 
yields one hundred per cent. annually 
for the uses of this trust? Remember 
this, ye gentlemen of Connecticut who 
live at home at ease, when you send 
down for your friend to ride up from 
his office and make your will. Men die, 
but universities, they have a good chance 





“*There was, strictly speaking, no revolution in Connecticut. . 
Trumbull was chosen as every other Governor had been chosen . 
beginning.” 


no Yale College, I found the same ex- 
pression. He died in 1659 in London, 
and in his will endowed some New Eng- 
land academies and gave to Harvard 
College the money with which to this 
hour she gives the Deturs every year to 
deserving pupils. Worthy remark, is it 
not, that the money which he left, which 





? Cromwell, in giving counsel for the education of. his 
sons, speaks of service to the State as one of the pur- 
poses to be kept in mind. 


. . Governor 
. . from the 


to live. There are many Hopkinses in 
America. I wish that some one of them 
would tell me where our Governor Ed- 
ward Hopkins was born—not in Shrews- 
bury, as Cotton Mather said he was. 

It was thirty years ago that one of the 
most distinguished graduates of Yale 
College said to me that it had a great 
advantage over other institutions be- 
cause it pleased the Lord God always to 
send into the world exactly the right 
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person to be president at precisely the 
time when he was needed. This proph- 
ecy of his has been confirmed as the 
generation has gone by. 

I was about to say that I had two 
grandfathers in Yale College in the seven- 
ties of the eighteenth century. Nathan 
Hale, whose statue looks out on Broad- 
way, was not my grandfather. He never 
had any children, but he was the brother 
of my grandfather Enoch Hale, and they 
were together in college. Nathan Hale 
was only a little more than a year younger 
than my grandfather. I have the letter 
in which their father, Richard Hale, told 
them that their mother had made cloth 
enough for their winter clothes and one 
of them might ride over to Coventry to 
be measured for both. Nathan Hale 
took a leading part in the “ Beggar’s 
Opera ” when his society acted it before 
the college government of that day. The 
tradition says that his notes for that 
mysterious visit to New York which 
ended his life were written in Latin, and 
that he had appeared in New York as a 
Connecticut schoolmaster. 

My children have a great many more 
Yale ancestors than I. Bright and wise 
men go to Hartford for their wives, and 
I followed that good example. So Lyman 
Beecher comes into our line, and so is it 
that the later Beechers, who did their duty 
so well a generation ago, are Connecticut 
born or bred. I donot remember if this 
story of Roxana Beecher has ever slipped 
into print. When she and her husband 
were young married people. on. Long 
Island, the father of one of her pupils 


gave to her what I suppose was the 


Edinburgh Cyclopedia as a present. 
When the young family moved up into 
the mountains of Litchfield County, the 
cyclopeedia went with them. When the 
first winter revealed to them the severities 
of that high altitude, Mrs. Beecher studied 
the pictures of Russian stoves in. the 
cyclopeedia and constructed the first of 
such comforts for the parsonage. As I 
write these words I remember that John 
Pierpont, the poet, who moved from 
Litchfield to Boston at about that time, 
invented a new stove which he put upon 
the market, and when the ecclesiastical 
council was called to determine whether 
he had or had not done things which a 
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minister should not do, the invention of 
this stove came in among the complaints 
of his enemies. Ministers ought not to 
invent stoves any more than they ought 
to write poems for theaters. Yet I re- 
member in later days Dr. Bushnell in- 
vented a stove and no one took excep- 
tion. If you want to have a pleasant 
summer home and at the same time 
be within an easy ride of. New York, 
you will not go wrong if you look up 
a house in that Litchfield. ‘The famous 
Gunnery is not far away. The won- 
derful waterfall at Bashbish is not far 
away. I believe that is within the pres- 
ent line of New York. It was once 
in what they called Boston Corner and 
was part of Massachusetts. But as no 
Massachusetts sheriff could.arrest a man 
in Boston Corner without having to carry 
him through New York or Connecticut 
as they went to the jail, Boston Corner 
seemed likely to become a place without 
law, and we Massachusetts people gladly 
added it to the territory of New York, 
though we have not much territory to 
spare. 

New England’s first war, one is sorry 
to say, was in Connecticut, and the savage 
for the first time knew who his master 
was when the train-bands of Massachu- 
setts stormed the palisades at Mystic. 

Old Dr. Dwight, President of Yale 
College, wrote the first guide-book of 
New England, and that is excellent read- 
ing to this day. In early life, when he 
was in his poetical vein, he wrote “ The 
Conquest of Canaan,” and when Wash- 
ington and the army were besieging 
Boston in 1775 and ’76 the Yale College 
tutor came to camp and modestly asked 
the different gentlemen there to sub- 
scribe for the printing of his poem. My 
great-uncle, Nathan Hale, was there, a 
lieutenant on Winter Hill. He had told 
his men that they should have all his pay 
as bounties if they would enlist when their 
terms expired. But all the same he sub- 
scribed for ‘“ The Conquest of Canaan.” 
Alas! before the book came to the press 
Hale was dead. Dear Dr. Dwight, as 
he was to be, wrote in these additional 
lines in memory of his pupil-patron : 
“So, when fair Science strove in vain to save, 


Hale, doubly generous, found an early 
grave.” 
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In the same poem, I forget how, Dr. 
Dwight brings in the Connecticut River. 
How it got into “The Conquest of 
Canaan ” is not of much importance, but 
it is here that he says: 


“No watery gleams through fairer valleys 
shine, 

Nor drinks the sea a lovelier stream than 
thine.” 
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dent of the University than as the lead- 
ing poet of his time. But Connecticut 
people in particular and their descend- 
ants of two, three, and four generations 
ought not forget his verses. As I go 


over the Central New England Railway 
I am almost sorry to see that Stafford 
Springs is becoming a great manufactur- 
ing town. 


But the dear old hotel where 





** Dear Dr. Dwight is more often spoken of now as the Presi- 
dent of the University than as the leading poet of his time.” 


At that moment the only streams which 
he could have seen were the North 
River, the Pawtuxet River, the Charles 
River, and possibly the Merrimac. But 
we will grant him a poet’s privilege, and 
even if we have seen a thousand other 
streams drunk up by the sea, we will 
stand by Dr. Dwight. 

I am afraid that dear Dr. Dwight is 
more often spoken of now as the Presi- 


the invalids of a century ago retired in 
their own carriages with their own spans 
of horses and their own negro drivers is 
still extant, and, if you will ask at the 
right place, they will show you the sign- 
board which used to be displayed over 
the bath-house with this verse of Dr. 
Dwight’s : 
“O health, thou dearest source of bliss to 
man, 
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I woo thee here, here at this far-famed 
Spring. 

Oh, may I ere long welcome thy return! 

Irradiate my countenance with thy beams, 

And plant thy roses on my pallid cheeks!” 


To tell the whole truth, I never think 
of Dr. Dwight as the theologian encoun- 
tering Voltaire and Volney in the lists of 
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will have to offer. They are just now 
trying their experiments of raising it, so 
to speak, under canvas. 

It is to us people who live in Massa- 
chusetts Bay an interesting thing to see 
that from the very beginning we have 
depended on the West for our bread. 
“Give us this day our daily bread, Good 
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“Every ie suggestion in the American Constitution 
. . is the suggestion of this shoemaker, Roger Sherman.” 


battle, but as a dear old poet with the 
roses of Stafford Springs beaming on his 
cheeks once pallid. 

Maynard, the accomplished creator of 
the school of agriculture at Amherst, 
said to me once that whenever Massa- 
chusetts wanted to raise her own bread- 
stuffs, she could do it in the valley of the 
Connecticut ; and I do not dare say how 
much leaf tobacco the valley of the Con- 
necticut will send to the market this 
year—the best, I believe, that the market 


God, and we will send for it wherever 
thou shalt require.” Our first Governor, 
John Winthrop, had to send back for 
meal and corn by the very ships which 
brought him and his. They arrived in 
England in a time really of famine. But 
they executed their orders. They bought 
meal of different grades in the highest 
market of that day and’ despatched the 
John and Mary as promptly as might 
be. In the John and Mary, by the way, 
arrived a certain Robert Hale to whom 
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this writer is much obliged, and a cer- 
tain Roger Williams. The John and 
Mary came up the Bay when a Fast day 
had been ordered by the Board of As- 
sistants. She broke open her hatches— 
and the Board ordered the Fast day 
changed to a Thanksgiving day, the first 
Thanksgiving day known in the Bay. 
That lesson was enough for Winthrop, 
and with that spring (1631) he sent the 
first trading shallops into this valley of 
the Connecticut to buy for us the grain 
which he would turn into meal for feed- 
ing his fifteen hundred people for the 
next year. And from that day to this 
day the Bay has bought its breadstuffs 
from the West. Just now I think an 
occasional car-load slips in from Cali- 
fornia. I know that Ventura County in 
Southern California supplies the baked 
beans for my Sunday morning break- 
fast. 
This, then, is the history of the Con- 
necticut Valley. And to this valley as 
early as 1634 such men as Hopkins and 
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Haynes and Hooker and the first pio- 
neers of Hartford crossed the wilderness 
of Massachusetts. Three weeks the 
journey took, which I take when I 
choose in three hours. 

I wish’ some of that bright set of 
people that they have in Hartford 
would take time enough this winter to 
write for us a good history of their 
“littery fellows,” the circle of wit and 
learning and men of letters who lived in 
Hartford a hundred years ago. Why 
should not Professor McCook or Dr. 
Ferguson or dear Mr. Clemens or Arthur 
Perkins or his sister retire into ‘their 
inward consciousness and go into Miss 
Hewins’s charming inner room or rum- 
mage in the manuscripts of the alcoves 
of the Wadsworth and tell us more 
about those bright men who wrote such 
bright things between 1790 and 1815? 
That capital ballad, “ Franklin one night, 
cold, freezing to the skin,” was printed 
in the Hartford “ Courant” of that time. 
Really,it would not be beneath the notice 
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of the Hartford “ Courant” to unveil to 
us some of the secrets of Connecticut 
literature-a hundred years ago. 

They are always having picturesque 
things turn up in Connecticut. There 
is not in history anything more dramatic 
than the story of the Amistad which 
worked itself to the dénouement here. 
The Amistad was a slave ship. She 
had brought from Africa to Havana a 
cargo of negroes. At Havana some 
Spanish planter bought the cargo, pretty 
much as it stood, made perhaps some 
additions. there, and they were to be 
carried in the Amistad to his plantation. 
The poor fellows had had enough of 
slave ships, and they.rose on the Portu- 
guese crew and turned the tables. The 
blacks were in command and the whites 
were the prisoners. Then where were 
they to go? Some divine inspiration, 
I do not know what, bade them steer 
north. They understood American poli- 
tics better than Mr. Van Buren did at 
that time, and they knew that North 
meant freedom. So they sailed north 
and north and north tilla revenue cutter 
stumbled upon them off Long Island 
and brought them into a Connecticut 
harbor. 

Who says there is no Providence 
when he reads that Connecticut farmers 
received these poor waifs struggling to 
be free? Well, things were not then 
just what they are now. Mr. Van Buren, a 
Northern man with Southern principles, 
was President. He hated to bid his 
Connecticut marshal set these people 
free. He did his very best to have them 
returned to Cuba. Say what you like 
to-day about him and_.his, you have 
to account for that Amistad business 
somehow. But thanks to King Alfred 
and Runnymede, John Davenport and 
Hooker here in Connecticut, we have 
something which is called habeas corpus, 
and so our Amistad negroes can sue out 
their habeas corpus in a Connecticut 
court, and so Martin Van Buren and the 
whole Southern crew will be put to trial. 
And Roger Sherman Baldwin—a good 
name for the business, and John Quincy 
Adams, a name as good—had to defend 
the right of freedom in all the courts. 
And so at last it comes to Washington, 
and the crisis comes before the Supreme 
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Court. Send over to the Public Library 
and get John Quincy Adams’s diary, 
which tells the story of that trial. Adams 
had not appeared in court since he was 
a youngster. Nowhe had the freedom of 
fifty-three men to maintain, and he had a 
court half of whom had been appointed 
by such men as Van Buren and Jackson 
liked to put into it—Southern men with 
Southern principles. The morning comes 
of the day of decision, and as John 
Quincy Adams rises from his bed they 
bring him a newspaper which announces 
to him that the night before one of the 
leading Southern judges has died of 
apoplexy. In that death the balance of 
the Court is changed, and the fifty-three 
black men were set free. Their children 
are freemen to-day in the valley of the 
Congo. Let one of my young friends 
who wants a theme for a tragedy try his 
hand on this story. 

Do not tell me that what Mrs. Rich- 
mond says of workshops does not admit 
of poetry or dramatic incident. Take 
such an invention as that of Goodyear’s 
india-rubber, born, bred, and perfected 
here in Connecticut. Find somebody to 
tell you the story of the growth of that 
mustard-seed into comfort for the whole 
earth, so that the Norwegian girl who is 
picking her way across a peat bog at the 
head of a fjord would bless Mr. Goodyear 
and his wife and his children if she knew 
to whom she owed her dry feet of that 
morning. Go over to Salisbury.and wake 
up some of the memories of the times 
when they stamped our first copper cents, 
or when Knox bade them cast cannon 
and they did-so. They say dear Roger 
Sherman was_a shoemaker. I do not 
know, but I do know that every central 
suggestion in the American Constitution, 
“the wisest work of men’s hands that 
was ever struck off in so short a time,” 
is the suggestion of this shoemaker, Roger 
Sherman. 

There is a kind of promptness about 
these people which comes out in the 
most charming way in history. As it 
happened, and I have always been glad 
of it, 1 was in the room with Grant when 
somebody told him a story how, six 
months before Lexington, General Gage 
seized a powder-house of ours in sight 
of Beacon Hill, and how the news ran 
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like wildfire down into Connecticut, and 
how, without any orderfrom any Governor, 
the freemen of the town in which Grant’s 
grandfather lived marched to the relief 
of Boston, and how his grandfather was 
among them. ‘That is the sort of story 
which you can pick up any day in any 
town, if you will go to the right person 
and if you care about the realities of 
history. ‘Take Pomfret and Israel Put- 
nam. What boy does not remember the 
wolf’s den? Pomfret is well known by 
hundreds of people who find it a pleas- 
ant summer home, as well as by other 
hundreds who live there. The cave in 
which Israel Putnam killed the wolf is 
still a cave where a wolf could be killed 
if a man with a gun entered behind him. 
And who is there of imaginative turn 
who will be much distressed if it prove 
that a hundred and fifty years have some- 
what exaggerated the perils of the posi- 
tion? 

Why one of the early Hales went to 
Connecticut I do not know. All Ido 
know is that in 1634 people whose name 
begins with H went over and established 
Hartford; and now I know that if you 
go to Glastonbury you will be glad to 
make a visit to the great peach plantation 
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of Howard Hale, whose peaches one or 
two hundred thousand of my readers 
have eaten since last June. 

In the Civil War we had in New Eng- 
land a little company of men who were, 
so to speak, the “ literary bureau ” of the 
time. I could set type and was son of 
an editor, so it was my good fortune to 
sit in their councils, and another person 
who sat in their councils was a man 
named Ralph Waldo Emerson. Well! 
pretty much every Connecticut man who 
was worth his salt was off with Hawley 
and the rest lugging a musket around 
Florida or somewhere else among our 
old masters. So the political canvass 
in Connecticut of that summer devolved 
on old gentlemen who were too old 
to lug muskets. And so it was that 
the literary bureau had its part to play, 
and so it was that Ralph Waldo Emerson 
wrote two little tracts for that canvass. 
One of them is a very good picture of 
what we gain in daily life because there 
is no custom-house at the frontier of 
every State. Look among your old pam- 
phlets, my dear cousins, and find that 
tract without the author’s name. It is 
by the “ Buddha of the West,” the “ New 
England Plato.” , 


THE STORY OF A BROKEN 
MINIATURE 


BY ARTHUR COLTON 


dle of the last century Jacob Sutton 

lived in the city of Hamilton, in 
the large brick house on Temple Square, 
the second from the northeast corner. 
You will know it by the four big pillars, 
reaching to the roof, and by the side 
garden, which is shut from the street by 
a brick wall. You will notice, also, 
a small wooden door in the garden 
wall, 

Jacob Sutton’s name will not be found 
so frequently in the current histories of 
the State as in the history of the Whig 
party during its swift decline—a fact 
which has little bearing here, save that 
the impression one gains from such rec- 


G ie ottels earlier than the mid- 


ords and testimony as may be met with 
is that he was, on that side of him at 
least, a tortuous person. His portrait 
in daguerreotype shows a man with a 
long chin and stocky figure. 

Of his only child, Madeline, some de- 
scription is extant at the hand of one 
Thaddeus Bourne, who admired her, and 
yet not altogether blindly. Underneath 
his wordy and sentimental decorations 
one discerns the image of a girl in ap- 
pearance fragile, but elate and resolute, 
and of singular charm, Further than 
this there is the Clovelly miniature. It 
is an oval, with the enamel cracked 
across, and the silver filigree frame bent 
back and broken on one side, The 
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frame seems to be of old Flemish work- 
manship. 

Clovelly, the painter, came back from 
Paris and settled in Hamilton in 1841. 
His was an uncertain, not to say a meager, 
profession, in that simple community. 
He was small and slight, with ascetic, 
irregular features, but muscular, high 
shoulders, and very bright amber-brown 
eyes. I suppose there is no doubt now 
that he was one of the foremost minia- 
ture painters of his day. Thaddeus 
Bourne, a half-century later, was an 
enthusiastic advocate of his. As em- 
phatically he seemed to dislike the man, 
yet he had this to add, that his long 
perusal of this miniature had led him to 
a profound belief in Clovelly’s love of 
Madeline, a belief forced upon him, in- 
deed, much against the grain. Naturally, 
it was against the grain. 

Did Thaddeus then only r:ad into it 
his own recollection and fancies? Or 
had Clovelly actually put into three 
inches of glazed space all those subtle- 
ties of his love? seeming to say in effect : 

“Here I painted my soul, in this 
throat so slender, these eyes so expect- 
ant of love to come down spiraling from 
heaven, while in fact it was creeping 
upward at her feet.’”” 

It was of course something of an 
object for Thaddeus if he could prove 
that he owned the finest Clovelly minia- 
ture extant. 


Nature and fortune are terms much 
quibbled over by two cheerful maidens 
in a Shakespearean play, to the conclu- 
sion that the gifts of nature are kept 
only by permission of fortune. By nature 
we are started in life, and nature waits 
round about us; but for our galloping 
careers, our jostling through business 
and society, they are the charge and 
interest of fortune, until at last, possibly, 
when nature has stirred up a tempest on 
the deep, by fortune we happen to be 
there, and by fortune are drowned, and 
by nature, in slow sea changes, are ab- 
sorbed. 

But, indeed, life is a hasty and incon- 
sequent teller of tales. It handles both 
terms so loosely that one suspects it of 
holding the distinction between them in 
some contempt. 
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It was by such contemptuous mixture, 
in the matter of this miniature, that 
Jacob Sutton’s successful speculations 
in fortune during the year 1843 gave 
his nature a fit of generosity toward 
Madeline. He showered her with gifts. 
Madeline’s nature was moved to a warm 
gratitude. What present could she make 
him that would please him? By fortune 
she was shown a Clovelly miniature. By 
her nature she set out promptly in search 
of Clovelly’s obscure, cold garret studio, 
By fortune she found him at his nature’s 
lowest ebb of hope, sitting sick at heart 
under a rain-beaten skylight. The studio 
was hung with beautiful gray-blue tapes- 
tries that wavered sadly in the draughts. 
The painter wore a brown corduroy coat. 
He had a shock of black hair, a face 
charged with nervous expression, and 
yellow-brown eyes, very disconcerting. 

“T want it for my father, Mr. Sutton 
of Temple Square.” 

“ Yes, yes! ThenI will make a sketch 
now. Just a line! And you will sit 
there. And lift your face. Ah, perfect! 
I will draw three—four lines.” 

He crouched muttering over his easel, 
while Madeline flushed and submitted. 
She had never seen a man before whose 
emotions were so leaping, so sudden and 
unreserved, who made such startling 
remarks as, “I will put love waking under 
your eyelids,” in a kind of unconscious 
soliloquy ; “ Whatathroat! Sst! What 
a throat!” 

The studio grew dusky with the late 
afternoon. The gray-blue tapestries 
stirred and whispered. Madeline shiv- 
ered with the cold. 

“T think I must go now,” she said at 
last. 

“Oh, forgive me! You are cold!” 
His prostrate penitence made her laugh, 
and they laughed together, and she went 
her way, but kept the secret of her enter- 
prise from every one. 

So in due time she had more than one 
secret to keep. The second she tried 
vainly to hide from herself. Clovelly 
was radiant or pathetic according as 
she came or went from time to time, 
and both of these out of mere uncon- 
scious transparency. He was first an 
interesting phenomenon, then absorbing, 
with his odd, half-foreign manners and 
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tricks of gesture. He could not be per- 
suaded to remember that the studio was 
cold. Madeline took the matter in her 
own hands, ordered the fuel and built 
the fire, and laughed at him; at last 
loved him, and denied it to her own 
accusation. 

For Clovelly, and what the short Oc- 
tober and November afternoons were to 
him—if he inscribed and told the story of 
it on that bit of enameled copper with a 
camel’s-hair brush, with cobalt blue, vio- 
let of manganese, green and red oxides, 
and Cassius purple—why, then, perhaps 
he did. He finished it at length, beyond 
hope of further touching. The last 
furnace-firing was safely completed. He 
hung over it in despair. 

“T can’t let it go! I must keep it!” 

Madeline said, “ But I meant it for my 
father,” and found herself in a tumultu- 
ous condition of tearfulness. Clovelly 
was at her feet, crushing her hands to 
his face, and crying, “I love you! I 
must keep it !” 

In this way, by fortune and nature, it 
fell out that the miniature was painted, 
and never fell into Jacob Sutton’s hands 
at all. 

Madeline’s nature being prompt, Jacob 
soon learned of the matter. It fell out 
by his own nature that, having stated 
his opposition, he took no further action 
for the time, except counsel with himself. 


Thaddeus Bourne in 1843 called him- 
self “ the best groomed and tailored man 
in Hamilton,” and was called by the 
venerable President of the Hamilton 
County Bank “a young man with an in- 
stinct for investment.” His career had 
several catastrophes and recoveries, but 
at that period he was a phenomenon of 
prosperity. Yet he had come down from 
an up-country farm, and entered the 
Hamilton County Bank, as errand-boy, 
at the age of fourteen. At thirty he was 
a banking expert and a Beau Brummel; 
at eighty, a connoisseur and collector of 
miniatures and china. 

No doubt he was a pleasant worldling 
at either stage, but for some reason 
worldliness sits less handsomely on the 
young than on the old, where it is as the 
lichen and the weather-stain, the more 
dignified insignia of time. A young man 
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might have had—and no harm to him— 
a little more heady folly in the brain, a 
little less conscious mastery of himself, 
than Thaddeus was possessed of in 1843. 
But there need be no doubt of the hon- 
esty of his feeling toward Madeline and 
against Clovelly. I should not think it 
necessary to surmise that Jacob Sutton’s 
wealth lay anywhere near the bottom of 
the matter in his mind. I should think 
that his nature may have gone out toward 
Madeline with all personal force. 

It fell out by Thaddeus’s nature, then, 
that about this time he came to Jacob 
Sutton and talked with him, as man to 
man, of his hope and his trouble. 

“T must say,” he confessed, “ that 
Madeline does not seem lately to take 
that interest in me that I thought she 
once did, and that I do not give up the 
hope she will do.” 

“T like the good sense of your can- 
dor. I have no objections to you at 
all,” Jacob said, and told him of Clo- 
velly. Thaddeus sat some time in si- 
lence, swinging a slender cane in a 
smoothly gloved hand. 

“T know Clovelly,” he said at last. 
“T didn’t know this.” 

Said Jacob: “ As regards Madeline I 
am not wholly a selfish man. Ihave an 
opinion of this Clovelly. What is yours ?” 

“ Biased now, of course. Such as it 
was, I thought him what my agricultural 
ancestry call ‘small potatoes and few in 
the hill.’ ” 

‘“‘Humph! I would feel justified,” 
said Jacob, virtuously, “in taking any 
measures to break this affair. Madeline 
was considerate enough to confess this 
portrait was first intended for me. I 
haven’t seen it. I have seen the man, 
and don’t care to again. Madeline has 
a little money of her own. I’d be will- 
ing to cover the amount twice if she 
could be indirectly persuaded to see it 
as I do—indirectly enlightened, is my 
meaning, about thisman. Do you think 
he could be bought ?” 

“ He, or it?” 

Jacob lifted inquiring eyebrows. 

“Tf you try to buy that kind of a man 
outright,” Thaddeus explained, “the 
wind generally blows him the wrong way. 
He sees himself dramatically, in the lime- 
light of virtue. I don’t think you could.” 
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“ You said ‘ it.’” 

“Meaning the miniature. Clovelly is 
in debt, and the Pottery people are going 
to attach his tapestries, I hear. I hear 
they are valuable.” 

“Why,” said Jacob, “I am not per- 
sonally so hot after that portrait now. 
Suppose the man would sell it. Con- 
sidering it was meant for me, would that 
effectively disclose him to her, in the 
way we desire? Ifnot, I don’t know that 
I care whether he would sell it to me or 
not.” 

“Not to you. To me.” 

“That seems to have another phase,” 


said Jacob, after some silence. ‘“ Would 

he do it ?” : 
“T think it would depend on how the 

lime-light was arranged.” . 


Thaddeus arose a moment later, and 
added : 

“I think I could arrange the lime-light. 
May I put the business through on my 
own account ?” 

“Tf you prefer.” 


Thaddeus left Temple Square, crossed 
Academy Street, and sought out Clo- 
velly’s studio, over toward the harbor, in 
one of the wooden houses of the old sea- 
board city. The painter was depressed, 
but grew more animated presently, when 
Thaddeus said: 

“JT hear you have finished a portrait 
of Miss Sutton.” 

“In miniature! You are interested ! 
But you don’t understand the miniature. 
Ah, heavens! It is full of sorrow, that 
process. You work, and then wait for 
the firing. You work again, and wait 
again. It is heartbreaking. How does 
one live through it? We sais pas, not 
_* = 

“Tt ought to be good.” 

“Good! It’s a gem! 
show you.” 

Thaddeus took it, examined, and laid 
it down slowly. 

“‘ Clovelly,” he said, “I know all about 
you and Madeline Sutton.” 

“* What is that !” 

‘Why, I know you’ve succeeded where 
I failed. It’s the sober truth, I have to 
admit. Moreover, I know you’re in 
debt, and the Pottery Company are 
going to attach your tapestries.” 


Look! I will 
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“Do you mean you will help me?” 
cried Clovelly, his thoughts veering sud- 
denly. 

“Tt would help you out, of course. 
But I warn you, I’m thinking of myself. 
A man in my position has to make what 
terms he can. I think it might do me 
some good. Besides, I think it would do 
Madeline some good. You must recol- 
lect that I loved her before you did.” 

“A moi! Shake my hand! It is 
because you have a noble nature! Why, 
those beasts would take my tapestries 
from me, that are necessary to me, to 
my art,my atmosphere! What do they 
know, the sacred fools !” 

“They don’t understand you. I think 
I understand that you depend on the. 
tapestries for—for inspiration.” 

“No,no! But the nuance, the shade! 
It is as simple as that.” 

“Well, then, do you understand me ?” 
Thaddeus paused a moment. “I'll give 
you a thousand dollars for the minia- 
ture.” 

Clovelly was furious. 

“This is an insult!” 

“Ts it? I submit it to you. Put 
yourself in my situation. Suppose my 
situation is melancholy. Suppose I think 
the miniature would have a beneficial 
effect on that melancholy. Suppose I 
say to myself, ‘ Now, the nature of the 
artist is sensitive to the shades, “the 
nuances,” of feeling. But is Clovelly an 
artist? No doubt of it.’ Now, if you 
see in my wish to help you in your tem- 
porary trouble a certain delicacy or con- 
sideration, ask yourself what I would 
see in your allowing me my point? 
What except the proof of an artist’s 
sensitive nature, his delicacy or consid- 
eration? I submit it to you. Isn’t ita 
tribute, a recognition, an expectation on 
my part, that I shall find in you a sym- 
pathetic nature, responsive to the finer 
organs of sentiment? Where is the 
offense ?” 

Thaddeus was imperturbable and de- 
liberate. Clovelly fluttered to and fro, 
crying : 

“There is none! Of course there is 
none! But let me think!” 

“ Think, of course. Come and see me 
at home. You'll find me in this after- 
noon.” 








He went out, and, going further toward 
the harbor, came to the furnaces of the 
Pottery Company, and found in the 
office an official at a desk. Thaddeus 
sajd : 

“Tf you'll serve Clovelly with notice 
of that attachment this afternoon, I think 
you may get the cash to-morrow.” 

“You do! Where’ll he get it?” 

“ Possibly from me.” 

He went home to wait for Clovelly, 
who came about six, in a whirlwind of 
anger, and departed consoled and tris 
umphant. 


At eight o’clock Thaddeus entered 
Jacob Sutton’s library. From there he 
went presently, side by side with Jacob, 
into the drawing-room, where Madeline 
sat by the window looking out past the 
white pillars into the night and the gar- 
den, into which a street lamp cast a dim 
light over the garden wall on beds of 
dead flower-stems and leafless shrubs. 
Thaddeus held the miniature in his 
hand. 

“ Madeline,” he said, “I purchased 
this of Mr. Clovelly this afternoon. It 
seems that he was in debt and in dan- 
ger of losing his tapestries, which, it 
seems, are necessary to his creative 
moods. I don’t feel that I have the 
privilege of keeping it. May I have the 
privilege of giving it to you? You can 
return it to him if you like.” 

Madeline turned white. She did not 
look at the miniature, but at Thaddeus, 
who went on slowly : 

“May I have also the privilege of 
being just to Mr. Clovelly? I put it 
upon the ground of my love for you, and 
my loss of you, and my need of consola- 
tion. His artistic or dramatic nature is 
such that he, very kindly, consented to 
feel for me. Incidentally, this was for- 
tunate for his tapestries I would give 
everything I own for the right to keep 
it, but the right to keep it cannot be 
bought for a price.” 

“ He—sold it—to you! Why?” 

“T’m not in Mr. Clovelly’s confidence. 
He may have his reserves. I under- 
stood him to say that his tapestries were 
necessary to his happiness.” 

“ Why—did you buy it ?” 

“TI have my reserves too, Madeline. 
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But I understood that you thought his 
happiness was necessary to yours.” 

““Did you say you were willing I 
should give it back to him ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

She went to the window, and stood 
looking out, shading her eyes from the 
lamplight within the room. 

“We've whipped him!” murmured 
Jacob to Thaddeus. 

“Come with me,” Madeline said, sud- 
denly. 

She tore open the veranda door, and 
ran out into the garden. 

“ Your shawl, my dear,” said Jacob. 

They followed her, and found Clovelly, 
wrapped in his cloak, walking to and 
fro among the leafless shrubbery. He 
saw the three come out, and stopped 
with an exclamation. He was near the 
garden wall. Madeline held out the 
miniature in her open hand. 

“ Did you sell this to Mr. Bourne ?” 

“Oh, yes! I will explain.” 

“You needn’t. He gives it back to 
you.” 

It flashed in the lamplight past his 
face, struck the brick wall, and fell among 
the dead flower-stalks. 

Jacob said, “‘ Good !” 

Clovelly cried, “I’m tricked! Made- 
line! I thought you’d understand !” 

“T understand very well.” 

“You don’t, you don’t! Oh, under- 
stand this! The miniature, what of 
that? I have had the doing of it, which 
was my joy. I would give a wilderness 
of miniatures—was it a portrait of you 
that I loved? Bah! What, then, did I 
love? A woman who betrays me.” 

“ You might drop the dramatics,” said 
Thaddeus. “ The footlights are out.” 

Clovelly cried: “ Judge between you 
and me, Thaddeus Bourne, which of us 
feigns and hides himselfin a réle. You 
come to me. You are squeamish of an 
outright lie—one lie yourself from head 
to foot. I speak as I paint, what I feel— 
instant when I feel it, and true. By 
heaven, I’ll shout it if I choose !” 

“ Not here, if you please,” said Jacob. 

Clovelly stormed on: “ Your contempt 
for me, sir! Bah! That for your opin- 
ion of me, good or bad! You! Oh, 
you, who in business, in politics, in 
society, you overreach and mask and 
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pretend ; who, in love, are money-changers 
in the temple! What have I to do with 
all you tricksters? I go back to my art, 
which is true. There is no other true 
speech than art.” 

He turned and rushed out through the 
door in the garden wall. Madeline gave 
a great wail and ran after, crying, “I 
understand! Wait for me!” 

Somewhere beyond he waited, and 
their steps receded together. 

“Great God!” said Jacob Sutton, 
“he’s whipped us !” 


Thaddeus’s ,opinion fifty years after 
confirmed the victory as sufficient. He 
added: “Sutton admitted it, and behaved 
handsomely toward them. I picked the 
miniature out of the weeds by the wall 
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as you see it. As to my part in the 
business, the opinion you are too cour- 
teous to express is alsomy own. Further, 
I acknowledge that my interest in and 
my understanding of art arose, in the 
first place, from the study of this minia- 
ture and from the endeavor to understand 
what Clovelly meant by the opinion 
which he expressed so forcibly in Jacob 
Sutton’s garden.” 

Thaddeus’s feeling toward Clovelly 
and Madeline may have taken on a cer- 
tain aroma of memory and meditation 
with the passage of years. Was the por- 
trait so great a masterpiece of delicate 
feeling ? It may be that he spoke as a 


collector, wishing to prove himself the 
owner of the finest of the Clovelly minia- 
tures. 
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THE APPRENTICE 


BY CHARLES P. CLEAVES 











God took my tools away, 
Bade me seek better. 

Where I would carve a scroll, 
Said, “ Carve a letter ;” 

When I had wrought in haste, 
Said, “It is vain;” 

When I had done my best, 
Said, “Try again.” 


Is this thy way, O Lord? 
So let it be! 
By part to purpose led, 
I shall know Thee! 
Though much I count of worth 
Fall to thy fire, 
Ever I hear thy voice— 
“ Son, come up higher!” 





i 








Comment on Current Books 


‘i; Chitin ie The author, Blanche Eliza- 
Pink beth Wade, tells, with not a 
little cheerful badinage, the 
efforts of a lady (addressed as “ The Best of 
All” by her husband, who in turn is called 
“The Other One ”) to turn an Italian formal 
garden into one which should be pink, and 
naught but pink, in its bloom. The influence 
of Elizabeth of the German Garden is evi- 
dent, but not excessively so. The book is 
prettily adorned and decorated, but its best 
pictorial feature consists of the little photo- 
graph reprints fastened loosely to the pages. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 
. In this book Kate V. 
A Self-Supporting int Maur relates how 


a she (and incidentally her 


husband, though he was engaged in business 
in the city) made a small farm of twelve acres 
pay for itself and provide them a delightful 
country home. Itisa very practical and help- 
ful book for the amateur farmer or even for 
the country dweller whose gardening does not 
rise to the dignity of farming. _ It has par- 
ticular value for the beginner in that the 
author was a city woman who had to learn 
by experience, so that she knows how to help 
others avoid the mistakes which she made. 
Many excellent photographs add to the use- 
fulness of the book. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $1.75, net.) 


A well-printed and peculiarly well- 
illustrated book is that in which— 
in not too original or vivid phrase—Mr. 
Talbot Kelly records some characteristic 
features of his thirty-five-hundred-mile jour- 
ney in Burma. The most interesting feature 
of the volume, so it seems to us, is our oppor- 
tunity in it to be well informed about the 
average Burman. In him we find conceit 
and indolence, but we also find grace, beauty, 
affection, respect for age, and a disposition 
towards giving entire liberty to women. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York. IIlus- 
trated. $6.) 


China and Her Lhe late Colonel Charles 
pane Denby was an interesting 
pre ss 

type of the American gen- 

tleman, scholar, soldier, and diplomat. In 
the Civil War he commanded an Indiana 
regiment. Though.a Democrat in politics, 
he was for thirteen years, through Republican 
as well as Democratic administrations, the 
American Minister to China. During that 
period the critical war with Japan occurred ; 
it was brought to a close largely by Colonel 


Denby’s skill in conducting the preliminaries 
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Burma 


of peace. Such a length and distinction of 
service is rare in American diplomatic his- 
tory. Colonel Denby made good use of the 
unusual opportunities for observation which 
he enjoyed, and for absorption of the Orient- 
al spirit. and way of looking at things. His 
judgment as to Chinese characteristics was 
remarkably unprejudiced, and hence his 
opinions are well worthy of record; indeed, 
they have permanent value. The two well- 
printed volumes—attractive in appearance 
and light to the hand—containing his remi- 
niscences are specially interesting in their 
reports of the war of 1895 and of the Boxer 
outbreak of 1900; the editor adds a chapter 
on the Russo-Japanese war, as it affected 
China. Concerning American relations with 
the Far East, it should be stated that from 
the start Colonel Denby was the protagonist 
of the Open Door; in his last days he realized 
with keen satisfaction that his own position 
had, under the wise direction of John Hay, 
become the American policy with regard to 
China. (L.C. Page & Co., Boston. In 2 
vols.) 


Diiuintiinns Conversation is a revealer of 
with Christ character, photographing the 

‘ personality behind the face 
of each interlocutor. The present study of 
the conversations of Jesus with his question- 
ers is intent on the revelation of the ideas 
and ideals that constituted his and their per- 
sonality and its character. Stich titles as 
“ Religious Conservatives,” ‘“ Ritualists,” 
“ Positivists,” indicate the practical bearing 
of this study of ancient types upon their 
modern similars. As a study it has the 
merit of freshness and insight; it is the 
product of a cultured and vigorous mind, 
intellectually and spiritually strong. The 
author prefers to designate himself simply as 
the author of “The Faith of a Christian,” a 
work favorably known. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $1.50.) 


Peter Rosegger was the 


5. &. Ee 
A Prisoner's Story 20 of, essa nthe 
of the Cross y : 


himself to read and write 
after he was twenty. He has written many 
volumes of poetry, short stories, and novels, 
whose naive simplicity of style have gained 
for them a wide popularity among German 
readers. “I. N. R. I.” is the story of the 
life of Christ, purporting to be told by a 
peasant carpenter under sentence of ‘death 
for having killed a high official of the State. 
The author confines himself in the main to 
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the Biblical narrative, although he weaves in 
incidents from traditions and legends. The 
story is told simply and colloquially, but with 
reserve and dignity. The translation is by 
Elizabeth Lee. (McClure, Phillips & Co., 
New York. Illustrated. $1.50.) 


It is a far cry from the 
Ji exuberant Mathilde Serao’s 

of Jam “Fantasia” to her “ Nel 
Paese di Gesu.” One leaves the brilliant, 
graphic, but slightly morbid and abnormal 
delineator of Italian contemporaneous soci- 
ety for one who returns to the bosom of 
Mother Church “ with a rush,” so to speak; 
one who unquestionably accepts convention- 
alized history and tradition. The book was 
written a dozen years ago. Mr. Davey’s 
translation is admirable for Anglo-Saxon 
readers, for he admits that in his work he 
has lopped off certain extravagant expres- 
sions. Extravagant or not, however, Mathilde 
Serao is seldom uninteresting. The book is 
well printed, but poorly illustrated. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $2, net.) 


In the Country 


J The color pictures by Alice Mar 
apanese ll 
Child Life are not only pretty, but are really 

extraordinary in richness yet 
restraint as to tint and in true fitness as to 
the subject, to Japanese character, and to 
Oriental humanity. One looks at all these 
large and beautiful plates more than once 
before turning to the verses and stories by 
Alice CalhounfHaines, which, one may almost 
say, illustrate the pictures rather than are 
illustrated by them. The writer’s work is 
also well done ; the stories and little poems 
have grace, quaintness, and charm. (The 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
$1.50.) 


When the subject of this 
biography, at the age of 
twenty-two, postponed imme- 
diate marriage and settlement in the ministry 
to go abroad for study at the University of 
Hallie, he became the pioneer of broad learn- 
ing among American Methodists. It was 
natural that the crowning work of his life 
should be the founding, thirty-five years later, 
of the American University at Washington, 
“the joy of Methodism.” His library, which 
after his death brought at auction $15,000 
above its cost, evidenced his genius. His 
“History of Rationalism,” “ History of the 
Christian Church,” “History of Method- 
ism,” and other works have made him widely 
known. His biographer, the Rev. Albert 
Osborn, once his pupil, afterwards his 
co-worker, gives the story of a noble and in- 
spiring life, partly as revealed autobiographi- 
cally in journal and correspondence, partly 
as recorded by associates and by the course 
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of its events. ‘ Our Melanchthon,” a phrase 
by which Bishop Hurst was once introduced 
on a public occasion, is a sufficient introduc- 
tion of the reader to his biography. (Eaton 
& Mains, New York. $2, net.) 


Ni , Much has been written in 
ew Creations 
in Plant Life the newspapers and the 
magazines about the work 
of Luther Burbank, who has accomplished 
such wonderful results in the breeding of 
plants and the improvement of old species 
and the creation of new species of fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables. This volume by 
W. S. Harwood, however, contains the most 
complete and comprehensive account of Mr. 
Burbank’s great achievements, his methods 
of work, and his personality. The things 
that he has done are little short of miracu- 
lous, and not the least miraculous phase of 


‘his work is that he has accomplished in a 


few years what it takes Nature, unaided, 
generations and centuries to bring about. 
He has made a daisy six inches in diameter, 
that will grow anywhere from the Arctic 
Circle to the Equator ; a potato that is recog- 
nized as the best in the world; a fruit, made 
by crossing the potato and the tomato, which 
grows upon the potato plant, and which is 
“fine eaten raw out of hand, delicious when 
cooked, and excellent as a preserve.” He 
has bred a calla lily with the perfume of a 
violet; a dahlia with its disagreeable odor 
replaced by the fragrance of the magnolia; 
the plumcot, which is a combination of the 
plum and the apricot; a plum without a pit; 
blackberries without thorns; a complete list 
of his creations would fill pages. Perhaps 
his most remarkable achievement is the cre- 
ation of the thornless edible cactus, which 
promises to redeem our desert lands by pro- 
viding a crop which will grow without irriga- 
tion and will furnish palatable, nutritious 
food for cattle and for man. Mr. Burbank’s 
personality is no less interesting than his 
achievements, and Mr. Harwood describes 
both with enthusiasm and admiration. His 
book is eminently readable, and illustrated 
with fine photographs. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $1.75, net.) 


All students of art 
ought to read, as a 
matter of course, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s lectures delivered to 
the students of the Royal Academy, and addi- 
tional and valuable instruction may be found 
in Mr. Roger Fry’s intréduction and notes 
to the lectures, published in the present vol- 
ume. As such text and criticism deserve, 
the volume is well printed. It has a special 
timeliness, too, coming so soon after the 
publication of the biographies of the great 
president of the Academy by Mr. Boulton 


Sir Joshua Reyn Ids’s 
Lectures “ 
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and by Sir Walter Armstrong. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. $2.50, net.) 


As Mr. S. R. Crockett 
reminds us with too in- 
sistent frequency, this baby hero has already 
been introduced to young readers as “ Sir 
Toady Lion.” His pranks and willfulness 
plunge him constantly into adventures, and 
his good luck, aided by the love of all woman- 
hood for a lisping little child, bring him 
safely out. He is an amusing if improbable 
little chap, but other children will certainly 
learn from him neither good English nor 
good manners. (The Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. $1.50.) 


Its title does not reveal 
the fascinating charac- 
ter of Dr. J. G. Frazer’s 
lectures on this topic. The narrative of the 
seven kings of primitive Rome, which since 
Niebuhr’s time has been regarded as leg- 
endary, is here furnished with a fair foun- 
dation in fact. Dr. Frazer’s road to this is 
through an extensive study of magic among 
primitive peoples, starting with the story of 
King Numa’s trysts with the nymph Egeria. 
In this line of original research he reaches 
the conclusion that “the old Latin kings 
appear to have been regarded as sons of the 
fire god by Vestal Virgins, who were believed 
to be the god’s wives.” For classical schol- 
ars this representation of the Vestals as vir- 
gin mothers possesses peculiar interest. Dr. 
Frazer’s wide knowledge both of primitive 
folk-lore and of classical archeology and 
literature combine to give strong support to 
his theory that it was as sagacious magicians 
rather than as valiant warriors that men first 
gained kingship. The current theory that it 
was through brawn, not brain, that kingship 
arose he scouts as built on the fancy of arm- 
chair philosophy. Not often nowadays does 
one come upon so ingenious a piece of orig- 
inal study as these lectures. (The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. $1.50.) 


The Heart of This is a new eighteenth cen- 
Ledy Anne tury tale of romance, gayety, 

and gallantry, by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. It is slighier than “ The Pride 
of Jennico ” or even “ The Bath Comedy,” but 
still has, in a less degree, something of the 
sparkle and liveliness of the authors’ former 
work. A coquettish young bride from 
France, who tries her husband’s patience 
almost to its limits, is in the end conquered 
by his manliness, resource, and personal 
courage at time of need, and finds after all 
that a country squire is supportable. (The 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 
$1.50.) 


Sir Toady Crusoe 


The Early History 
of the Kingship 
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is Though Dr. John Wat- 
The a — of son has lately retired 
from his pulpit, he still 
preaches through the printed page. Long may 
he preach through such volumes as this. Here 
the ethical and the inspirational are happily 
blended, as elsewhere in his writings. It is 
characteristic of Dr. Watson to say, “ It isa 
wholesome change in ethics from the modern 
hymns to the Old Testament Psalms. . 
If the soldier of Christ wishes to brace him- 
self for strenuous living and the discharge of 
daily duty, he can hardly find a hymn to 
make the blood move in his veins. He turns 
with satisfaction to Psalmi.” Professor Coe 
in his “ Spiritual Life” has touched upon the 
same defect in current hymnody. Yet even 
Dr. Watson draws a line between morality 
and religion. The Bible does not thus divide 
the unity of a godly life. Tradition and cus- 
tom pull morality to a lower level than relig- 
ion. But if the Christian ideal of morality 
gives the true definition of the word, it 
should be decisive to point to the Master, in 
whom morality and religion are seen fused 
together, one and inseparable. (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, New York. $1.25.) 


In domestic and relig- 
ious architecture there is 
a deserved and increas- 
ing popularity of what we have come to call 
the Mission Style. Itis particularly adapted 
to structures which are to be built with 
special solidity. To architects and to those 
interested in architecture Mr. George Whar- 
ton James’s book will be of interest. It com- 
prises a great fund of information as to the 
history, architecture, and ornamentation of 
the old Franciscan mission buildings of Cal- 
ifornia, and their influence upon present-day 
developments. Mr. James tells the story of 
each building and describes its architecture. 
Incidentally we have an account of the con- 
ditions of the Indians prior to, during, and 
immediately after the mission epoch, with a 
brief account of their present state. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. Illustrated. $3, net) 


——— A commendable and on 
Red Cross Knight the whole fairly success- 

ful attempt to retell some 
of the most spirited incidents in Spenser’s 
“Faery Queene” for children’s reading. 
There is ample quotation where the sweet 
and beautiful diction of the poet is at its 
best, and ample omission where the gentle 
gait of the poet’s Pegasus has fallen intoa 
deliberate jog-trot. The colored frontispiece, 
the many full-page drawings, and the brilliant 
color have a decided holiday air. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $2.50.) 


The Old Missions 
of California 











Letters to The Outlook 


A RAILWAY MAN ON RATE REGU- 
LATION 


The writer is an old railroad manager, who 
more than twenty years ago took an active 
part in the efforts of Southern railways to 
effect the maintenance of just and equal rates 
by means of the combination known as the 
“Southern Railway and Steamship Associ- 
ation,” and I am gratified to see in your edi- 
torial of December 2, entitled “ The Rate 
Regulation Bill,” a recognition of the princi- 
ples then contended for—namely, that com- 
binations between railways to regulate com- 
petition should be encouraged, and laws 
passed for the enforcement of such contracts, 
instead of legislating against combinations, 
and encouraging or (as you say) compelling 
competition. 

The right of the public to demand reason- 
able rates is fully established by decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court; but that 
Court also says that the railways are entitled 
to a fair return on the value of the property 
which they employ for the public conven- 
ience, which is, I believe, all the Southern rail- 
way managers have endeavored to secure for 
their companies, and generally without suc- 
cess, although no source of probable net 
revenue has, so far as I know, been over- 
looked. 

To the efforts of railways to secure new 
traffic and the flexibility of rates which 
enabled them to meet conditions, the rapid 
development of the South is largely due. 

New traffic has often resulted from an 
arrangement between railways and shippers 
by which very low grade freight is moved at 
special rates and a small profit equitably 
divided between them, when otherwise such 
freight could not be moved at all and the 
value it might have in accessible markets 
would be lost. 

If the making of all inter-State rates is 
intrusted to a National Commission, there is 
danger of the tariffs being too rigid to admit 
of special arrangements to meet local condi- 
tions; but what I understand The Outlook to 
advocate is, not that a Government Commis- 
sion shall take the initiative in making rates, 
but that it shall revise them and be empow- 
ered to make reduction only in such rates as 
are found by careful examination to be un- 
reasonable or to discriminate unjustly be- 
tween individuals or localities. 

If a clear and concise definition can be 
given of the difference between reasonable 
and unreasonable rates, and between just 


and unjust rates, it would, I think, con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the 
rate question ; for, as I understand it, a rate 
may be reasonable Zer se, and yet make an 
unjust discrimination on account of its rela- 
tions to other rates in effect at the same 
time. T. M. R. TALcortt, 
General Man: 


ager 
Tidewater and Western Railroad Company. 
Richmond, Virginia. 


COLLEGE WOMEN 


If the sketch of the American higher edu- 
cation for women given by a European uni- 
versity woman in The Outlook for October 
4 be a true one, may the woman’s colleges 
be razed to the ground and asylums be built 
on their sites for the poor, misguided impo- 
tents who for half a century have sacrificed 
four years of their best labor for a fictitious 
benefit! For, according to that article, their 
energies have been dissipated by a smatter- 
ing text-book study, distant interests, and 
“ priggish ” sociability, until they are spoiled 
for both the home and the intellectual life. 
They have been doing things that made them 
neither eminent scholars nor model house- 
keepers, absolutely and exclusively, and their 
lives are wasted. In the name of the women 
of America and of feminine students every- 
where, may a humble word be said in defense 
of the system thus deprecated and, as it must 
seem to many readers of The Outlook, mis- 
represented ? 

The first attack is upon an attributed excess 
of “both intellectual and religious mission- 
ary work ” in the life of the college girl, of an 
artificial Christianity, and “interest in the 
affairs of the antipodes.” Is this emotional 
spirit typical of co//ege women? Were those 
women who took up the bird fad so extrava- 
gantly largely college graduates, or were they 
the “mere girls” craving some interest en- 
tirely outside their own circle? Does a girl 
need to go to college to mind the business of 
the heathen Chinee to the neglect of her own? 
The present writer,a graduate from one of 
the largest, and so most typical, of the col- 
leges for women, began her course with a 
flagrant desire to do something extraordinary 
by virtue of her education. She finished it, 
as did most of her classmates, with no ves- 
tige of the old freshman ambition, but with the 
simple aim to be a plain though a better 
woman. The type of religious life in that 
college, and we believe in many others, is 
well expressed in its motto—‘* Not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister ;” -_ po inspira- 
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tion toward a plainly useful life is in no sense 
weakened by the acquired or increased inter- 
est in the arts, sciences, and problems of the 
day. These studies are food and not poison 
to the mind of the true woman, for the day is 
past when it was her meat to toil and spin 
in ignorance of the world and its great 
movements. She must still be domestic, cer- 
tainly, but not exclusively. But, says the 
writer again, “the girls’ college seems to 
waver between scholarship and domesticity, 
and . . . comes short of both.” Quite true ; 
but nowadays is either extreme necessary ? 
No graduate pretends to be a_ perfected 
scholar or a trained housewife, but only to 
have the foundation of either—a trained 
intellect and a vigorous body. 

Lastly, our colleges are accused of permit- 
ting childish and unscholarly methods of 
study through inefficient teachers. The criti- 
cism may apply to some of the minor schools, 
especially in their beginnings, but it is not 
necessary to name the countless institutions, 
large and small, Eastern and Western, whose 
chairs are occupied by eminent scholars and 
whose standards rank well with those of the 
European schools in so far as they go. They 
are to the latter as the usual preparatory school 
to the specialized trade schooi. They require 
less actual study in proportion and more 
development along physical and social lines, 
which are of equal and in some cases even of 
greater importance. Verily, all work, of 
however an engaging nature, and no play 
makes Jill a dull girl in one way or another. 
No sensible person will claim that a college 
education is essential to the happiness and 
usefulness of any one, manor woman. But, 
after looking it all over, its problems and its 
results, can he doubt that the American sys- 
tem for women has been a benefit and not a 
detriment? Cc. G. 


INDIAN INDUSTRIAL MISSIONS 


The article by Bishop Funsten in your 
last number is most interesting to those who 
know the facts concerning tne Indians de- 
scribed. But the one sentence which is 
worth reading above all the others is this: 
“ The Government is perfectly right in trying 
to enroll the Indians among the world’s work- 
ers, but its present system ought to go at 
least one step further, in Aroviding protection 
and employment for the young people who 
have completed their training under its care 
and come back to the old reservation.” 
May I ask your support and the support of 
your readers to this end? So far as the 
Wind River Indians are concerned, an appli- 
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cation was made to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs nearly a year ago for permis- 
sion for the establishment of an industrial 
mission, to use land and water power now 
absolutely unused, and practically never seen 
by white men. The plan is practicable, and 
adapted to meet an imperative need. Can- 
not the Indian Department or Congress be 
persuaded to come to the aid of this cause? 
It will cost nothing either for the Govern- 
ment or the Indians; it will save much for 
both. It will supply the one chief thing 
needful for the salvation of these people. 


FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


RAILWAY RATE REGULATION 
ABROAD 


An interesting contrast of the systems of 
railway rate-making in France and America 
was recently made by M. G. Noblemaire, 
traffic manager of the Paris-Lyons-Mediter- 
ranean Railway. He said in an interview: 

Your American method of arranging and prescrib- 
ing a tariff—leaving the companies free to make the 
price of transportation, subject only to correction by 
the Government in instances of abuse of discretion— 
is a better one than our French method. Indeed, I 
don’t see on what other principle your tariffs could be 
made, inasmuch as your railways are privately owned 
and operated. I can’t understand how any govern- 
ment could make rates for such railways. 


He then explained the workings of the 
French system as follows: 


The French railways, in fact, always make their 
own rates—that is to say, the Government never 
assumes to lay down or prescribe a rate for us. We 
always ourselves initiate any new rate or any change 
in existing rates on such basis as we think equitable 
and just. We are then obliged, before putting it in 
force, to submit it to the Government for approval. 
In practice, when it is a question of a new rate or a 
change in rates, we fix the rate ourselves and then 
take it up with the Government officials, and argue it 
out with them, we speaking from the standpoint of 
revenue for the company and development of the traffic, 
and they from the standpoint of the public interest. 
As the result of such conferences, sometimes supple- 
mented at the instance of the Government by refer- 
ence to interested parties or localities, which takes a 
lot of time, we finally come to an agreement on the 
rate, and then it is put in force. 


After referring to the fact that under exist- 
ing conditions in France reductions in rates 
cannot safely be made, he said: 


The Government is always asking for reductions 
here and there, the attempts being constantly made to 
reduce all rates to the same mileage basis or very near 
toit. The position taken by the Government is usually 
due to political pressure from some locality or industry, 
and is therefore generally not along sound business 
lines. They urge something that runs counter to the 
laws of nature and the laws of trade, and our rates are 
thus more and more a matter of politics rather than 
of sound railway administration, leading constantly 
toward a distance tariff. In twenty years, at the rate 
we are going, I don’t know where we chall land. 


J. R. PAXTON, Jr. 
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an the wonders of the Pacific Coast is no longer a momentous undertaking; 

the stage coach of pioneer days still rumbles through the valleys and the bridle 

trails still thread the mountains, but the traveler of to-day views the marvels 

of California and Oregon from the luxurious trains of the COAST LINE AND SHASTA 
ROUTE of the SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


The places we read so much about; the scenic masterpieces that have carried the 
fame of the Coast Country to the far ends of civilization; the chain of Missions founded 
by the Franciscan Friars; the miles upon miles of blossoms; the Big Trees that were 
old in Noah’s time; the pyramid group of the Santa Lucia Mountains; the snow-capped 


peaks and glaciers of Mt. Shasta; the table-lands of the Siskiyou Range, and hundreds 
of other equally amazing sights are all to be seen on this one road. 


Beginning at Los Angeles, the map of the COAST LINE AND SHASTA ROUTE 
is like a pen line drawn from one historical point to another, from one health-giving 
resort to the next, through a wealth of marine and mountain views outrivaling anything 
of the kind found in this or other lands. Other journeys may have their single features; 
other countries their points of interest but nowhere else is there a railroad 1300 miles 
long, every league of which offers something unusual to the nature-student, archec'ogist, 
sensation-lover, historian, health-seeker, mountain-climber, investor, hunter and fisherman. 


The time table of the COAST LINE AND SHASTA ROUTE of the SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC COMPANY reads like an index to wonderland. Here in succession are such 
names as Camulos (//ome of ‘‘Ramona’’) Nordhoff (Health Headquarters), San Buena- 
ventura (/isston), Santa Barbara( Mission, Bathing and Fishing) ,E\PizmoBeach(Marine 


(See next page.) 
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and Mountain Paradise),San Luis Obispo(Missionand Fremont’s Earthworks) 
Paso Robles Hot Springs ($700,000 Bathing Palace, Sulphur Baths), San Miguel 
(Mission), Monterey (Ancient and Historical), Del Monte (Zverything), 
Watsonville (7he Land of Plenty), Santa Cruz (The Big Trees), San Jose 
(Lick Observatory), Santa Clara (Mission), Palo Alto (Stanford University), 
San Francisco (a hundred cities in one). 


Leaving San Francisco we find Byron Hot Springs (Vature’s Sanatorium), 
Mt. Tamalpais (7he Gibraltar of America, reached by the crookedest ratiroad 
in the world), Sacramento (Sutter’s Fort and Crocker Art Gallery}, Woodland 
(Heart of the Sacramento Valley), Chico (U.S. Plant Introduction Station), 

Redding (7he Land of Gold), Red Bluff (where money grows), Castella 

(Castle Crags), Black Butte (¢wo famous mountains), Mt. Shasta 

(14,444 feet high), Shasta Springs (a superb resort—the source of Shasta 

Water), Sisson’s Tavern (comfort and\ luxury for the mountain-climber), 

Siskiyou (Summit of the Siskiyou Range) Grants Pass (best hunting and 

Jishing in the country), Salem (Capital of Oregon), Portland (City of Roses), 
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REDDING ° 
Lm 
wttows As Consider that all this enticing feast is on one excursion ticket, and 
then compare it with the expense of going abroad. Is it any wonder the 
Pacific Coast is becoming more and more the Mecca for Americans? 
Is it any wonder that the Sunset Magazine, of San Francisco, devoted to 
the history, love, romance, tragedy, poetry, and Indian lore of this great 
country, is so eagerly sought by people everywhere, who gladly pay its 
subscription price of a dollar a year just to get the refreshing atmosphere 
of the West? It doesn’t astonish the travelers who go, and knowing, go 
SANTA CROZOR cts again. It’s only to the ones who haven’t been, that all this seems diffi- 
AST SALINAS cult of understanding. 
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For those who want to know more about it a beautifully illustrated 

book has been published. If you would like a copy complimentary, send 

er your name and address to Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
“gam vis onrsro Southern Pacific Company, 913 Merchants Exchange, San Francisco, 
California, who will also answer every question re- 
garding time, cost, itinerary and trains. 
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THE LAND OF SUMMER DAYS. 
THROUGH WINTER MONTHS 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO, Coronado Beach 
The world’s most equable climate. A néw pleasure for every day. Golf and incomparable seaside strolls. 
THE NEW GLENWOOD, Riverside 
California’s Mission Hotel. Old-timie art and’ modern comfort. Orange blossoms and golden fruit 
everywhere, 
THE CASA LOMA, Redlands 
’Mid orange groves and snow-capped mountains. A model hotel in a model town in a model climate. 
THE HOTEL GREEN, Pasadena 
Surrounded by flowers, combining perfection in art and nature. Asun-kissed jewel in Pasadena’s crown. 
THE RAYMOND, Pasadena 
On a foothill summit, facing mountain and valley. On every side an inspiring view. Where every 
sense is gratified. 
THE MARYLAND, Pasadena 
Pysedena's home hotel. Open all the year. Amid these beautiful surroundings Italy and California 
_ join % 
THE ANGELUS, Los Angeles 
Goer. convenient, luxurious. Latest Eastern ideas joined with Western hospitality. All advantages 
of a city. 
THE LANKERSHIM, Los Angeles 
Los Angeles’ newest hotel in the heart of the city. All the advantages of experience. A welcome for 
everyone. . 


THE ALEXANDRIA, Los Angeles 


Opens January 15th, 1906. A gem set in steel and marble, meeting every demand of comfort and service. 
THE POTTER, Santa Barbara 
The Scenic Seaside Hotel of the Pacific. Facing the famous Santa Barbara Channel. For all who 
want the best. . 
THE ARLINGTON, Santa Barbara ~s 
Where Tradition and Reality unite in perfect satisfaction. Near beautiful Santa Barbara Mission and 
peerless Montecito. 
THE PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS, Paso Robles 
Where sunshine and hot springs give health and happiness ; most completely equipped bath-house on 
e continent. 


THE HOTEL DEL MONTE, Del Monte 


By the sea, near old Monterey. Golf and all out-door pleasures and countless flowers every day in the year. 
THE SEA BEACH, Santa Cruz we 

On a bluff by the ocean spray. Where fishing is good. In a genial climate; close by the Big Trees; 

a wondrous beach. 

VENDOME, San Jose 

Embowered in blossoms. In the beautiful Santa Clara Valley. Here the stage starts for the famous 

Lick Observatory. ~ 
THE ST. JAMES, San Jose 

Solid comfort for all who travel. ’Mid orchard and city. On the way to the great Lick Observatory, 
THE CALIFORMIA, San Francisco 


The homelike hotel of a city of travelers. A chef for every palate. In the heart of the metropolis. 


THE ST. FRANCIS, San Francisco 


Faces Union Square Park. The hotel answers every want, its Information Bureau every question. 


THE PALACE HOTEL, San Francisco 


A resting place for the world’s tourists. Its palm garden and sweet-voiced organ are known everywhere, 


Write to the Manager of any of these Superb Hotels for booklets and 
full information regarding this CHAIN OF CALIFORNIA RESORTS 
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All Woolens 


OARSE or FINE=RUGS 
and CARPETS to most 
DELICATE Flannels LAST 
longer—LOOK better —=FEEL 
bettermare BETTER=— 
SOFTER—FLUFFIER = 
UNSHRUNKEN when 
washed with PEARLINE in 
Pearline’s bd ch 
PROOF: More millions use 


EARLINE 


THAN EVER BES ORE. 
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SSIN che N NEW YEAR| 
BRIGHT 


Andwhen the year is old your new silver will 
be as bright as ever and your old silver as 
brilliant as the new. 
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Silver Polish 
S i 


ILicO 


Nothing to scratch the silverware. No hard 
rubbing totire. A perfect polish producing 
perfect results. At Grocers and Druggists. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 
“Srticon,” 80 Cliff f Street, New York. 

















Electro-Silicon ‘Silver r Soap fo for washing and on 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits. ‘a AY 














When you order your house painted 
you don’t expect to have it coated with 
a poison; yet that is what you are 
likely to get unless you are specific as 
to the kind of paint you want. Most 
house paints, excepting the solid dark 
colors, are made by tinting a white 
base, and with one exception the white 
pigments in common use are poison- 
ous compounds. The one exception is 
OXIDE OF ZINC, which, fortunately, 
makes more beautiful, durable, and 
economical paints than any other white 
base.. Keep on the safe (and satisfac- 
tory) side by ordering high-grade paints 
based on OXIDE OF ZINC. 


The NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 


An Interesting Pamphlet: * Paint- 71 Broadway 
Why, How and When.” Free. NEW YORK 


We do not grind zinc in oil. A list of Manufacturers of High 
Grade Zinc Paints sent on application. 








